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The December BooKMAN will be a special Christ- 
It will be copiously illustrated and 
will include a large pictorial supplement concerning 


mas number. 


the illustrated books of the year that will serve as 
an invaluable guide to the Christmas book-buyer. 
The frontispiece will be a reproduction in colour 
of one of Arthur Rackham’s illustrations to “A 


Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ and with each copy 
will be presented a portfolio containing repro- 
ductions in colour of pictures by Edmund Dulac 
and W. Heath Robinson illustrating scenes from 
the plays of Shakespeare. Among the other 
contents of the Christmas BooKMAN will be articles 
on “Lady Randolph Churchill,’” by Ada Leverson, 


and on ‘‘ Henley and Others,”’ by Y.Y. 


There are certain questions raised by Miss Ellen 
Terry in her “ Story of My Life’’ that are of par- 
ticular interest to both dramatists and novelists, 
and these questions will be discussed in the De- 
cember BooKMAN by several representative authors 
and actors, including Sydney Grundy, Louis N. 
Parker, W. J. Locke, Justin Huntly M‘Carthy, 


‘Martin Harvey, and Sir Charles Wyndham. 


Robertson, George Alexander, Miss Lena Ashwell, 


Admirers of Goethe will learn with interest that 
the original manuscript of Eckermann’s “ Gesprae- 
chen mit Goethe ”’ has been accidentally discovered 
in the archives of the famous publishing firm of 
Messrs. Brockhaus of Leipsic, together with all the 
letters which passed between Brockhaus and the 
author in the year 1836 with regard to the first 
edition of this notable work. The letters and the 
original manuscript give illuminating details—not 
found in any other edition—about the life and work 
of the great poet, and Messrs. Brockhaus have there- 
fore decided to publish as soon as possible a new 
edition which will be a true reproduction of the 
original manuscript. 


The literature of the Women’s Suffrage move- 
ment is rapidly increasing. ‘‘ Mixed Herbs”’ is a 
working-woman’s protest against the agitation, 
and judging by some of its chapter-headings, it is 
likely to prove a piquant and provocative outburst. 
It is to be published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey had written the last 
pages of ‘‘ The Sunny Side of the Hill” only just 
before she was taken with the long and severe illness 
from which she has suffered all through the summer 
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of this year, and from which her numerous readers 
and admirers will be glad to hear that she is now 
recovering. She is not yet well enough to resume 
work, however, and it is still uncertain whether she 
will be able to do so soon enough to get a new novel 
completed for publication next spring, as usual. 


Elegant annuals, such as “ The Garland,” 
“ Friendship’s Offering,’ “‘ The Keepsake,’ have 
long been out of fashion, but latterly they are 
reviving, in a modernised, up-to-date form, and 
getting back into popular favour. Each autumn 
vields a goodly crop of them, and this autumn 
brings us the first issue of “‘ The Odd Volume ”’ 
(edited by B. W. Matz and published by Simpkin, 
Marshall), an admirable addition to their number. 
It is a very bright and amusing miscellany of 
stories, articles, poems, and pictures by famous 
authors and artists such as George Meredith, 
F. Anstey, G. K. Chesterton, Austin Dobson, 
A. E. W. Mason, Marie Corelli, Arthur Rackham, 
Bernard Partridge, Byam Shaw, Dudley Hardy, 
Tom Browne, Frank Reynolds, and some two 
score or so of others. We wish it every success 
for at least two reasons—it is an uncommonly 
good shilling’s worth, and it is published with an 
uncommonly good object, for the entire profits 
from it will go to the development of that 
thoroughly deserving charity, the National Book 
Trade Provident Society. 


Few poets lead so busy a life as the author of 
“Father O’Flynn.’’ For the 
past vears Mr. 
Alfred Perceval Graves has 
been one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools, yet he found time 
to serve for eight years as 
honorary secretary of the Irish 
Literary Society ; has all along 
been an eager student of Irish 
folk song and story; is a 
Vice-President of the Irish 
Folk Song Society; and has 


thirty-four 


for long past been a moving 
and most potent spirit in that 
Irish literary revival 
began, before the 
the Gaelic League, with Sir 


which 
time of 


Samuel Ferguson, Aubrey de 
Vere, William Allingham, and 
some of the Young Ireland 


poets for its singers, and 


was continued by Standish 


O’Grady, John Todhunter, W. B. Yeats, and 
Katharine Tynan, and has, Mr. Graves considers, 
had its fullest flowering under the enthusiastic 
leadership of his friend Dr. Douglas Hyde. He 
modestly acquiesces in Dr. Hyde’s notion that he 
has been “considerably Gaelicised as a result of 
the language revival,’’ but as Miss Alice Milligan 
protested the other day, Mr. Graves is really “so 
far from being a humble disciple of the Gaelic 
revival ’’ that he “‘ must be recognised as one of its 
precursors—a trumpet-blowing herald who preceded 
the entrance of the chieftain.”’ 


His ‘‘ Countryside Songs,’’ which Mr. Graves has 
been gathering into two recent volumes, may be said 
to have had a three-fold inspiration : they were due 
in the first place to his country upbringing in the 
beautiful Kerry mountains amongst a highly in- 
telligent and naturally refined peasantry ; in the 
second to the early access he had to a vast and varied 
collection of Irish music, the airs in which had 
theretofore been unwedded to English words; and 
in the third to the influence of the Irish literary 
revival. Latterly Mr. Graves has given himself to 
a study of the music and literature of the Welsh, 
Manx, Highland, and Breton Celts, and is at present 
engaged in writing words to the leading Welsh 
melodies, as he has done already to some of the Manx 
airs, seeking always to keep in closest sympathy with 
their varying Celtic spirit. 
the folk songs of England. 


Nor has he neglected 
‘The National Song 
Book,’’ which now reaches the largest circulation 


Mr. A. P. Graves and his daughter. 
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Photo by Kate Pragnell. Helen Mathers. 
Author of *‘Gay Lawless.” 


of any collection of the folk songs of the four 
nations in the primary and secondary schools, 
contains as many of Mr. Graves’s lyrics as it does 
of Moore’s, in the Irish section ; his versions from 
the Welsh have been accepted there as the standard 
ones, and four of his English lyrics are included in 
the volume. Among other plans for the future, 
Mr. Graves is meditating a volume of English, Welsh, 
and Manx Countryside Songs, and a set of transla- 
tions from the Greek and German. We are re- 
viewing his latest volume of poems in our next 
number. 


There is a pathetic interest attaching to the latest 
new book of Helen Mathers (Mrs. Reeves). “‘ Gay 
Lawless ”’ is the last of a trio of sporting novels that 
should have had her son Philip’s name, as well as 
“ But,” 


“both the public and_ publishers 


her own, on their covers. says Mrs. Reeves, 
collaborators, and my son decided to write a novel 
entirely by himself. He had sketched out the plot, 
incidents, and characters of ‘Gay Lawless,’ and 
had written as far as the middle of the thirteenth 
chapter when he was taken ill and died of 


fight shy of 


pneumonia, following on malaria contracted whilst 
on service abroad.” 
It had been a great disappointment to 
her that his name could not appear with hers on 
the title-pages of the two earlier books, but he made 
no fuss about it, and had got well under way with 
“Gay Lawless’’ when, two days before he was 
seized with his fatal illness, ‘ Pigskin and Petti- 
coat” 


Mrs. Reeves finished the book 
alone. 


was published 


Mrs. Reeves comes of a sound sporting family ; 
her ancestors, as far back as she can trace, were all 
hard-riding sportsmen and women, and the strain 
persists to this day in their descendants. Her 
father has been described as the best rider to hounds 
and cross-country rider in Somersetshire ; her young 
nieces, the originals of the girls in “ Tally Ho!” 
are distinguished for their fine horsemanship and 
“straight going’ ; and this inherited passion for 
horses, which seems to have missed her (for since the 
age of eight, she says, her literary ambitions have 
fully occupied all her thoughts and inclinations), 


Lieut. Linley Philip Reeves, 
2nd Lancers, 
Son of Helen Mathers, and part-author of her new novel, ‘‘ Gay Lawless.” 
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Photo by Elliott & Fry, Mr. Lewis Melville. 
Author of ‘* The First George in Hanover and England.” 


reached its fullest force in her son, “‘ who rode any- 
thing and everything he could get, and whilst 
cramming at Brighton picked up at a famous 
trainer's that intimacy with racing stables which he 
turned to such good account in ‘ Pigskin and 
Petticoat.’’’ He was considerably amused when 
he came home on leave from West Africa in 1906 
to find that in writing “ Tally Ho!” his mother 
had left blanks for him to fill, as thus ‘‘ Phil follows 
on ’’—‘‘ Correct racing expression wanted here,” 
and so forth. 
trotters 


“It was the constant presence of 
about Thames Ditton, where we were 
staying in 1907,’ remarks Mrs. Reeves, “ that 
suggested to my son that he should write up a very 
pretty sport and produce a trotting novel,” and in 
pursuance of this idea he began ‘“ Gay Lawless.”’ 


Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, whose ‘‘ Children of 
the Nile” is one of the outstanding books among 
the fiction of this autumn, is just finishing another 
novel of Oriental life. It deals with the native 
Christians of Palestine, the members of the old 
Byzantine Church of the country, in their relation 
to Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries 
and to English travellers. As soon as -he has 
done with this, he is hoping to get back to 


Syria and to spend six months in contemplating 
the progress of Turkish regeneration. Mr. Pickthall 
has lived much in the East and has closely studied 
the elusive workings of the Oriental mind, but he is 
looking forward to settling down, on his return from 
Syria, to the writing of a novel of English life, 
simply for change of atmosphere and, as he modestly 
puts it, “‘ to try my hand, for in that direction I am 
still a beginner.” 


Miss Lily Dougall is engaged on a new novel, 
which deals with the Tariff Reform controversy, in 
Familiar 
with both Protectionist and Free Trade countries, 


which she maintains a very keen interest. 


she has taken time to mature her judgment, and the 
main interest of her story will be a portrayal of what 
are, in her view, the real bearings of the controversy 
as opposed to the cant which is talked on both sides. 
The book will possibly be finished during the coming 
winter. Miss Dougall is not seen much in society ; 
she is fond of retirement, lives a quiet country life in 
Devonshire, and happily has never been under the 
necessity of writing in haste, for she is not dependent 
on her literary work, and of late has published 
stories at only rare intervals. Our portrait of 
Miss Dougall in this issue is, by the way, the first 


of herself that she has ever allowed to be published. 


There are certain passages in Miss Dougall’s 
recently published novel, “‘ Paths of the Righteous,” 
which may lead some readers to fancy that she 
is a Christian Scientist, but she is no member 
of that body, and has never even investigated its 
tenets. She has, however, known several marvels 


of faith-healing in connection with orthodox 
Christianity, and if the miracles of the Gospel are 
to be revived, as many now claim that they are, it 
struck her as a picturesque point that at present 
they are not being revived in the line of the 
“‘ apostolic succession.”’ It ismerely this picturesque 
divergence between what the Churchman might 
expect and what actually happens that she wished 
to bring out in the healing incident in “ Paths of 
the Righteous,” otherwise that incident has no place 
in her plot there. Miss Dougall is a Churchwoman, 
in sympathy with the liberal Anglican movement. 
She had not the smallest intention of expressing 
her private opinions through any one character ‘of 
her book, her conviction being that the novelist 
should, in depicting life, divest himself as far as 
possible of all personal prejudices. For instance, 
she has no more interest in the spiritual tenets of 


the Baptists than in those of Christian Science ; her 
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Photo by N. E. Coe, Norwich. Mrs. Mary E. Mann. 
A recent portrait of the author of “‘ The Heart-Smiter.” 


firm belief is that the most intense earnestness can 
be inspired by the Christian doctrine that under- 
lies the differences of Christians, and that what is 
commonly called “ narrowness ”’ is not necessary to 
an intense religious life, but rather detrimental to it. 


Every second novelist you meet nowadays 
confesses that he is turning his attention to the stage, 
and hoping sooner or later to see some characters 
of his creation materialise before the footlights ; 
so it is not surprising to hear that Mrs. Mary E. 
Mann’s dramatic instinct and rare gifts of charac- 
terisation have led her to tempt fortune with a 
play which is now in the desk or on the table of a 
certain actor-manager, waiting to be read. This 
and the writing of a number of short stories has 
occupied so much of Mrs. Mann’s time that she has 
no new book yet approaching completion (‘‘ The 
Heart-Smiter,’’ issued last month, 


about a year ago) ; 


was finished 
but she is contemplating a 
sequel to “‘ The Memories of Ronald Love,’ which 
many critics consider her best novel. 


It is refreshing to meet with an author who has 
no fault to find with publishers, critics, or public. 
Mrs. Mabel Barnes-Grundy says that from the 
beginning of her literary career she has had no 


difficulty in finding kindly publishers for her books ; 
reviewers have praised them generously, and the 
public has done its duty in the matter of buying 
them. In her latest novel, “‘ Hilary on her Own,”’ 
she has embodied something of autobiography. 
Hilary’s working experiences were her own ex- 
periences. ‘‘ Like so many girls in these days,”’ she 
says, “I tired of my pleasant, comfortable, though 
unexciting home in the North, and literally arrived 
with a five-pound note in my pocket to conquer 
London. I was extremely happy in my work, too, 
and only gave it up at the end of two years to 
marry.’’ Her husband is her severest critic, but his 
criticisms are never published. The unpleasant, 
dreary side of the working-girl’s life has been fre- 
quently revealed in fiction; Mrs. Barnes-Grundy 
happens to know that there is a pleasanter side of it, 
and readers of “ Hilary ’’ may share that knowledge 
with her. 


We are indebted to Sir Joseph Duveen for 
permission to reproduce Mr. Sargent’s painting of 
Miss Terry as Lady Macbeth; to the Garrick 
Club for allowing us to use the Maclise drawing 
of Thackeray; and to Messrs. Longmans, Messrs. 
Hutchinson, Messrs. Alston Rivers, Messrs. Cassell, 
and Messrs. Methuen for their kind assistance with 
other portraits and illustrations in this number. 


| > | 


Photo by W. S. Stuart, Richmond. 


Mrs. Mabel Barnes-Grundy. 
Author of “ Hilary on her Own.” 
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Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and the address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 
‘The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


I.—A Prize or HAL¥ A GUINEA is offered for the best 


quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


II.—A PrizE oF THREE NEW NOVELS is offered for 
the best piece of advice from English literature 
to a young man or woman about to marry. 


III.—A PrizE or HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 
best review in not more than one hundred 
words of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of authors and 
publishers at head of their reviews. 


IV.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMANn Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
gestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR OCTOBER. 


I.—A Prize or HALF A GUINEA for the best quotation 
has been awarded to Mr. Tuomas TIPLapy, 
Wesleyan College, Richmond, for the following : 


THE KISS. By Anton TCHEKHOFF. 


““ Which made me look a thousand different ways.” 
WORDSWORTH. 


Among the best of the large number of other quota- 
tions submitted are : 


THE END OF THE JOURNEY. By E. H. Cooper. 
“There was a young lady of Niger, 
Who went for a ride on a tiger; 
They came back from the ride 
With the lady inside, 
And a smile on the face of the tiger.” —Old Limerick. 


(Miss A. P. Penn Gaskell, Halcyon Lodge, 52, Lyford 
Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.) 


A KNOWING DOG. By E. Harcourt BURRAGE. 


“Thereby hangs a tale.” 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, Il. vii. 


(E. Ward, 80, King Street, Southsea.) 


MORE’S “ UTOPIA” (PockrEtT EpITIoN). 
“ The little More, 
And how much it is!” 
BROWNING. 


(Miss E. M. Gray, 4, Bulstrode Street, London, W.) 


JOHN SILENCE. By ALGERNON BLACKWoop. 
!’’—CowPER. 


“Oh that those lips had language ! 
(E. Ridley, 2, Hughenden Road, Clifton, Bristol.) 
** I did not think Master Silence had been a man of this mettle.” 
2 Henry VI., V. iii. 


(Edward M. Layton, 25, Dacre Park, Lee, S.E.) 


““Why don’t you speak for yourself, John ?”’ 
LONGFELLOw, The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


(Phyllis I. Lithauer, 3, St. James’s Mansions, West-End 
Lane, N.W.) 


II.—A PrizE oF THREE NEW Nove ts for the best 
list of outworn quotations has been awarded to 
Miss Hy_pA Morpe-WALKER, of 17, Moffett 
Street, Westoe, South Shields, for a list of 247 
of such quotations, over 200 of which are quite 
outworn enough to qualify for inclusion. 


III].—A Prize or HALF A GuINEA for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words of any re- 
cently published book is awarded to Mr. G. 
E. WAKERLEY, 9, Myrtle Avenue, Sherwood 
Rise, Nottingham, for the following : 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
(Methuen.) 

Mr. Chesterton writes both articles and books; one, the 
product of the moment, the passing fancy, written in haste ; 
the other, the maturer judgments of his mind: his serious con- 
tributions to criticism. ‘‘ All Things Considered ”’ is a collec- 
tion of articles; yet to dismiss them as unworthy of attention 
would be unjust. They are full of Mr. Chesterton’s surprising 
sanity, profound seriousness, irresponsive wit; and not a little 
of his paradoxical nonsense. All are interesting: sometimes. 
because of the subject—often in spite of it. But they are merely 
the parings of his pencil as he sharpens it for finer work. 


The best of the other reviews submitted are : 


APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS. By W. Compton LEITH. 
(John Lane.) 

This book suffers because of its great predecessors. It 
charms one with that incommunicable charm which is never 
cried in the market-place ; but the shade of Stevenson lurks 
behind the extreme felicity of style ; and the uplifting attitude 
to human life contains more than a hint of Walter Pater. Even 
so, it is good that the mantles of these heroic spirits should 
descend upon contemporary shoulders, and we have here to be 
thankful for some beautiful work. It only remains for the 
author to develop a little more individuality, and, hey presto! 
he will bound into place beside the Olympians. 


(Miss B. M. Terry, 374, Brixton Road, London, $.W.) 


MIRAGE. (Methuen.) 


From beginning to end, this is a charming book. There 
is such an intermingling of joy and sadness in it, that it is difficult 
tosay which predominates. The old French Vicomte with his 
idea that ‘‘ it is bourgeois to despair,”’ the manservant Courtot, 
the dainty heroine, and the villain of the story, all live for the 
reader. Mr. Temple Thurston has written an entrancing story, 
and we lay it down with regret, feeling that we would like to 
know more of characters whose joys and sorrows have helped 
us to forget for a little ‘‘ this work-a-day world.” 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


(Mrs. Harvie Anderson, 9, Loudon Terrace, Glasgow, W.) 


From amongst the numerous reviews received we 
select for special commendation those by M. Farwell 
(Burnham), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Miss E. Parkinson 
(Chelsea), Evelyn Campbell-Collins (Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.), Miss Godley (Dublin), Mrs. Stirling (Glen- 
farg), and Wm. Macintyre (Clydebank). 


IV.—The Prize oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘‘ THE 
Bookman” has been gained by Mrs. JOHN 
ADAMS, 23, Tanza’ Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


THE READER. 


SIDELIGHTS ON 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


By FreE_p-MARSHAL SIR EvELYN Woop, V.C., G.C.B. 


HESE two well-printed volumes,* especially the 
first, afford much interesting reading for the 
general Public and many instructive lessons for Ad- 
ministrators, Cabinet Ministers, and soldiers, chiefly 
by showing the errors of their predecessors. The 
reputation of Fox Maule, Lord Panmure, later Lord 
Dalhousie, will now stand out much higher amongst 
students of the Crimean War literature than it did after 
Mr. Kinglake published his sixth volume in 1870. The 
editors of the book describe Panmure as “ essentially 
a man of strong will and dominating personality.” 
These characteristics are clearly shown in his corre- 
spondence, which, moreover, justifies the written opinion 
of a former private secretary in another work, who 
described his Chief as ‘‘ a thorough gentleman, violent, 
absolute, and strong-willed.”’ 
Lord forcibly 
exhibited, accompanied as it was by a somewhat flippant 


Palmerston’s decided character is 
mode of expression, as when, in supporting the estab- 
lishment of a Staff College, he insisted on aides-de- 
camp being taught to write legibly, because “ officers 
of the Army are apt in general to write like kitchen- 
maids.” 

The military knowledge and literary accomplish- 
ments of the officers of fifty years ago were not equal 
to those of the present day, but “‘ The Panmure Papers ”’ 
clearly indicate that no generation could produce three 
more unselfish, high-souled, patriotic British gentlemen 
than the three generals—Lord Raglan, Sir James Simp- 
son, and Sir William Codrington—who successively com- 
manded our troops in the Crimea. 

The memory of her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
is the one which gains most of all from a close perusal 
of the numberless letters addressed to her, and some 
190 from her which now, in these two volumes, see 
the light for the first time. The Queen, in her careful 
decisions on the higher appointments in the Army, 
in her intense sympathy with the sufferings of the 
troops, and in her insistence on the improvements 
in military hospitals at home and abroad, stands out 
as not only a great monarch, but as a very great woman. 
She disallowed the grant of a Victoria Cross to a brave 
soldier whose courageous act had been sullied by cruelty 
on the battlefield! She deprecated impulsive and 
hasty issuing of rewards on incomplete information, 
reminding the Cabinet of previous cases where much 
inconvenience had thus arisen. She showed a higher 
sense of duty than did her Army chiefs in objecting to 
officers returning home from the Crimea “on urgent 
private affairs.” The Queen was doubtless in those 
days assisted by the Prince Consort, who was not only 


* “The Panmure Papers.’”’ Edited by Sir George 
Douglas, Bart., M.A., and Sir George Dalhousie Ramsay, 
C.B. With a Supplementary Chapter by the late Rev. 
Principal Rainy, D.D. 2 vols. With photogravure por- 
traits. 24s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


a devoted husband, but a valued adviser. The Prince’s 
thorough*™ acquaintance with the Continental Army 
systems enabled him to see more clearly than did our 
Ministers the difficulties of maintaining in the field 
an ‘army which was supposed to be supplied by different 
Departments working under the Treasury, and inde- 
pendent of the Commander-in-Chief. Prince Albert’s 
able and interesting letters reveal a high sense of pa- 
The Queen had great natural abilities and 
knowledge. She had been carefully educated, and 
although the Prince Consort’s aid was gladly accepted, 
Her Majesty did not actually require help in forming 
a judgment on military affairs. She made it clear to 
the writer of this notice, in September, 1879, that she 
had studied not only the line of advance of her troops 


triotism. 


on Ulundi, but all alternative routes. 

Queen Victoria successfully maintained the monarch’s 
Prerogative to command the Army, and Lord Panmure 
consistently supported his Sovereign in this constitu- 
tional endeavour. 

Fox Maule succeeded to the title in 1852. He was 
educated with Henry Havelock, who died from ex- 
haustion after the Relief of Lucknow in 1858. 

While Maule was still a Charterhouse schoolboy his 
father visited him and endeavoured by persuasion and 
threats to induce him to give up the society of his 
mother. She, a very beautiful woman, brought up 
as a strict Presbyterian, was living in Scotland with 
her younger children when she heard reports of her 
husband’s life in London, where he was staying for 
his Parliamentary duties, which caused her to leave 
his house and go back to her relations. Mr. Fox Maule 
put the following alternatives to his schoolboy son : 
“Take my side, hold no communication with your 
mother, and,I’ll put you into Parliament and provide 
for you; or side with her, and you'll get a commission 
in the Army and an allowance of {100 per annum.”’ 
The boy “stood for the Right” ; his father would never 
see him again, and for twenty-five years the son lived 
on the proceeds of a post-obit. He entered Parliament 
in 1835 and was almost immediately made an Under 
Secretary in the Home Office. He was a decided Liberal, 
but repudiated for himself and for Scotland all sympathy 
with the prominent Chartists and with those who were 
then agitating for the ‘‘ People’s Charter.” 

Early in 1846, when Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry was 
defeated over the Corn Law Bill, Lord John Russell 
came back to power, and in July, 1846, offered Mr. Fox 
Maule the office of Secretary of State at War, but without 
a seat in the Cabinet. For six years Maule worked on 
steadily, making improvements in the conditions of 
Army service ; obtaining for soldiers marching money, 
additional fuel, an increase of 2d.—from 6d. to 8d.—to 
the minimum pension, introducing the ten years’ Act 
of Enlistment, and an educational test for officers 
joining the Army. In 1850 he urged the placing of 
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all Departments of the Army under one responsible 
Minister, but no reform was possible while the Duke 
of Wellington lived, and Fox Maule left the War Office 
in 1851, to succeed Sir John C. Hobhouse as President 
of the Board of Control. He was out of office, with 
his party, within three weeks, and two months later 
became Lord Panmure. 

He came back to the War Office in February, 1855, 
when the charge of the two offices of Secretary at War 
and for War were combined in his person. The rem- 
nants of our “‘ starving and naked army” were perishing 
from causes within our own control, and but few other 
men would have dared to face the righteous but mis- 
placed anger of the British Public. 

He himself wrote on assuming office: ‘‘ The system 
by which an army should be provisioned is non-existent.” 
Nearly all he did was excellent, though he wrote censures 
which were not only unreasonable but unjust, blaming 
Lord Raglan for not having the troops supplied with 
fresh vegetables, medicines, clothing, and shelter. The 
Cabinet was responsible for the letter, but the onus 
of Lord Panmure’s bitter reproaches to the General- 
in-Command rested on this hard-hitting Minister. Mr. 
Kinglake, Lord Raglan’s ardent champion, venomously 
described Lord Panmure as having ‘“‘ no base malignity, 
and being more after all the rhinoceros than the tiger 
of Palmerston’s Cabinet.” Lord Raglan suffered from 
our want of system. He could only requisition Mr. 
Filder, the Commissary-General, for supplies. Mr. Filder 
asked the Treasury from September onwards for forage ; 
Lord Raglan reminded the Secretary at State for War 
twice in November, four times in January, of the 
urgency for shipments of horses’ food. In the result, 
England sent out the first, and that only a small, con- 
signment in January 1855! 

While the troops were starving from inability to 
carry supplies from Balaklava seven miles up to the 
camps, there were still 2,000 pack animals at Varna, 
where at one time we had collected 5,000; but as Lord 
Panmure wrote on assuming office, there was no trained 
General Staff, and, speaking generally, most of his anim- 
adversions on Lord Raglan would have been more 
properly directed against his own colleagues and their 
predecessors. 

The Ministers awoke just eleven months too late to the 
necessities of an Army in the Field, and on February 12, 
in Palmerston’s handwriting, ordered : 

(a) A Land Transport Corps to be formed. 

(b) Sanitary Commissioners, and a corps to be sent 
out to the East. 

(c) A Commissariat reorganisation. 

(d) Arrangements to be made for Base hospitals. 

The Commander-in-Chief at Home was not apparently 
in the confidence of the Cabinet, and the Queen had 


often to suggest that his opinion should be taken. From 


want of information, Ministers anticipated that on the 
capture of Sebastopol ‘‘ the success would be followed 
up” by an attack on the Russian Field Army, and 
were disappointed to learn fourteen days later, on 
September 22, that there was transport available for only 


half the Troops. Again, when in midwinter 1855-6 Lord 
Panmure drew out a plan of operations involving an 
advance into the interior, he had not realised that the 
necessary transport was still incomplete, and it was 
the Queen once more who urged that careful preparations 
should at once be made in allotting sufficient carriage 
to Regiments and Divisions. 

It is remarkable how Ministers resented the fact of 
the bitter sufferings of England’s soldiers in the Crimea 
becoming known. Panmure vituperates W. Howard 
Russell’s priceless letters, the saving of the remnants 
of our Army, which were then appearing in “ the 
villainous Times,’ and when Lord Palmerston failed 
to crush Mr. Roebuck’s motion for “a Committee of 
Inquiry as to the condition of our Army before Se- 
bastopol and into the conduct of Departments of the 
Army, whose duty it has been to minister to its wants,” 
Mr. Gladstone, deprecating an inquiry, resigned, and 
was followed by Sir James Graham and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert. This was the more strange in that Panmure 
minuted a paper in that month for the Cabinet, showing 
that our misfortunes had arisen from successive Govern- 
ments trying to gain popularity by Army reductions, 
and had already condemned our faulty system. 

Whatever may have been Lord Panmure’s defects 
of manner, experience has proved that in his abolition 
of the Board of Ordnance and in placing the Royal 
Artillery under the Commander-in-Chief, his views 
were sounder than those of Lord Raglan, and it is re- 
markable that this outspoken Scot and the unusually 
courteous, noble-minded man, the Prince Consort, nearly 
always agreed on the principles of Army reforms. 

The harsh terms of Panmure’s despatch of February 12, 
1855, to Lord Raglan were softened by a pleasant private 
letter, written on the same day, and its kindliness is 
not impaired by the writer’s masterful ignorance in 
laying down that the troops should have made a seven- 
mile roadway from Balaklava with a stone foundation, 
and this at a time when every man was on duty of 
some sort, day and night, and in one week a battalion 
was in the trenches for six nights. 

Lord Panmure was not only kind-hearted, as shown 
in his letter of encouragement to General Simpson 
dated July 18, 1855, but intensely anxious for the 
good of the public service, and that no incapable general 
should succeed to the command in the Crimea. It is 
curious to notice in the discussion as to a successor 
to General Sir James Simpson the reason for preferring 
Sir William Codrington, a young man, to Sir Colin 
Campbell, who had fought in 1808. It was alleged 
that the latter’s supposed ignorance of the French 
language rendered his appointment impossible. Colin 
Campbell enjoyed more friendly intercourse with our 
Allies than any other British general in the Crimea, 
and for many years lived on most intimate terms with 
a French friend who could not speak a word of English. 

Sir William Codrington’s grand character comes 
out in a letter to Lord Panmure, dated May 10, 1856, 
when he deprecates being ordered home overland to 
lead the troops,some of whom were then nearing England, 
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in a Review past the Queen, holding that his duty was 
to see the last battalion out of the Crimea, and suggesting 
Colin Campbell’s name for the honour. 

Lord Panmure’s great error of judgment was in 


opposing the abolition of purchase of commissions in 
the Army, but the good he wrought in helping to better 
our antiquated military maladministration entitles his 
memory to the gratitude of his countrymen. 


HENRY IRVING AND ELLEN TERRY.* 


HE friendship and collaboration of Henry Irving 

and Ellen Terry was unique in the history of 
Such a lasting partnership would have been 
exceptional and surprising in any department of art. 


the stage. 


In the region of the drama it will become almost incred- 
ible with the passage of time and may assume some of 
the characteristics of a legend. The conditions of the 
service of the theatre do not make for real or permanent 
friendships. There is an incessant rivalry for the lime- 
light and the applause and the publicity among the 
leading actors that breeds jealousy and evil-speaking 
in all but the rare few who love humanity more than 
they worship success. The form of the vagabondage 
and the character of the groove in which the mummers 
live and move have changed: to-day it is a matter of 
express trains and first-class cabins and flying matinées, 
of Green Room Clubs and the like. 


distinctive points about the acting profession is still 


But one of the most 


its nomadic character and the smallness of the oppor- 
tunities it affords for the making and cementing of 
strong friendships in the world without the theatre. 
When Henry Irving died 
in the remote provinces, 
attended only by a single 
aged servant, illus- 
trated in several ways the 
penalties which the actor 
too often pays for a 
passing fame, or the sanc- 
tity of a theatrical ideal. 
Irving was the greatest 
figure in the dramatic 
annals of his time; and 
death 
for such a one to die. 
Whether it tragic 


or not depends to some 


it was a_ lonely 


extent upon the point of 
view; that it was a sad 
sequel to a life of compar- 
ative friendlessness hardly 
can be doubted. In “ The 


Life of Henry Irving” 


* “The Story of My 
Life.” By Ellen Terry. 
Illustrated. Price 6s. net. 
(Hutchinson & Co.)—‘‘ The 


Life of Henry Irving.” Photo by Window & ( 

OY tndow 2400,” 
By Austin Brereton.  Illus- 
trated. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Henry Irving and Ellen Terry in “* Olivia," 
as the Vicar of Wakefield and Olivia. 


From “ The Story of My Life.” (Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Austin Brereton attempts in some way to deal with 
the prevalent impression—an impression strengthened 
on reading “ The Story of My Life”? by Ellen Terry— 
that Irving passed his days for the most part in a de- 
pressing solitude of heart and soul. True, in the years 
of his prosperity Irving gathered about him an army of 
brilliant coadjutors, and some of them, like Mr. Bram 
Stoker, were of a singular faithfulness and value. True, 
also, he was on terms of intimacy with the editors of 
a few theatrical papers and a few dramatic critics ; and 
he was patronised by some important people and enter- 
tained by many nobodies. But of close friends, dis- 
interested and completely trusted friends, Irving had 
none, or only one ; Miss Ellen Terry is not sure that he 
had one. There was a self-sufficiency (the term is used 
in no offensive sense) about Irving that repelled 
rather than invited confidence, and with it a curious 
unreality. Outside the theatre he did more than any 
other actor to exalt the social standing of the actor 
in the world of real men and women, but actually 
he was little more than the embodied spirit of the 
British theatre. He may 
or may not have wanted 
friends: as a young man 
probably he not, 
as an old 


man, though 


money in 


generous with 
a princely way, he was 
much of a cynic. Yet, 
as their powers fail and 
the twilight deepens, most 
old men who have given 
chiefly to ambition what 
was meant for the plea- 
sant cultivation of their 
fellows and _ themselves 
are filled with anger and 
dismay that they did no 
their 
In some of the 


better with lives. 
later 
letters of Irving this note 
seems to echoed 
through an eager phrase 
or two, although to Ellen 
Terry, near the last, he 
preached the ancient and 
doubtful gospel that “‘ work 
is enough.” 

Irving had an illness at 


Wolverhampton in 1905— 
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he was dying for years before the end came so suddenly 
—and Ellen Terry went down to see him. 


“At last,’’ she says, ‘‘ 1 found some daffodils—my favourite 
flower. I bought a bunch, and the kind florist, whose 
heart was in the right place if his flowers were not [most 
of his flowers were funeral flowers], found me a nice simple 
glass to put it in. I knew the sort of vase that I should 
find at Henry’s hotel. I remembered, on my way to the 
doctor’s—for I had decided to see the doctor first—that 
in 1892 when my dear mother died, and I did not act for 
a few nights, when I came back I found my room at the 
Lyceum filled with daffodils. ‘To make it look like 
sunshine,’ Henry said. 

“The doctor talked to me quite frankly. ‘ His heart 
is dangerously weak,’ he said. ‘ Have you told him ?’ I 
asked. ‘I had to, because the heart being in that con- 
dition he must be careful.’ ‘ Did he understand, really ?’ 
“Oh yes, he said he quite understood.’ 

“Yet a few minutes later, when I saw Henry and begged 
him to remember what the doctor had said about his 
heart, he exclaimed, ‘ Fiddle! It’s not my heart at all. 
It’s my breath!’ (Oh, the ignorance of great men about 
themselves.) ‘I also told him,’ the Wolverhampton 
doctor went on, ‘ that he must not work so hard in future.’ 
Then I went round to the hotel. I found Irving sitting 
up in bed drinking his coffee. He looked like some beauti- 
ful grey tree that I have seen in Savannah. His old 
dressing-gown hung about his frail yet majestic figure 
like some mysterious grey drapery. We were both very 
much moved and said little. 

““*T’m glad you’ve come! Two queens have been kind 
to me this morning. Queen Alexandra telegraphed to say 
how sorry she was I was ill, and now you——’ 


““ He showed me the Queen’s gracious message. I told 
him he looked thin and ill, but rested. 


Ellen Terry, 1856, 
at the age of seven. 
From “ The Story of My Life.” (Hutchinson.) 


Photo by Miss Bond, Southsea, 


From a miniature. Benjamin Terry, Ellen 
Terry’s Grandfather. 


From “ The Story of My Life.” (Hutchinson,) 


“* Rested! I should think so. I have plenty of time 
to rest. They tell me I shall be here eight weeks. Of 
course, I shan’t, but still——’ . . . 

“We fell to talking about work... . 

“«What a wonderful life you’ve had, haven’t you ?’ 
I exclaimed, thinking of it all in a flash. 

“““Oh yes,’ he said quietly, . . . ‘a wonderful life—of 
work.’ 

““* And there’s nothing better, after all, is there ?’ 

“Nothing * 

“““What have you got out of it all? ... You and I 
are getting on, as they say. Do youever think, as I do some- 
times, what you have got out of life ?’ 

“““ What have I got out of it ?’ said Henry, stroking his 
chin and smiling slightly. ‘Let me see. . . . Well, a good 
cigar, a good glass of wine—good friends!’ Here he 
kissed my hand with courtesy. Always he was so courteous : 
always his actions, like this little one of kissing my hand, 
were so beautifully timed. They came just before the 
spoken words and gave them peculiar value. [It was 
Irving’s courtesy, as he gave way to Miss Terry at a theatre 
pay-box, which formed her first notable recollection of 
him ; as his courtesy at Wolverhampton formed her last.] 

“* That’s not a bad summing-up of it all,’ I said. ‘ And 
the end. . . . How would you like that to come ?’ 

““* How would I like that to come?’ He repeated my 
question lightly, yet meditatively too. Then he was silent 
for some thirty seconds before he snapped his fingers— 
the action again before the words. ‘ Like that.’ I thought 
of the definition of inspiration—a calculation made rapidly. 
Perhaps he had never thought of the manner of his death 
before. Now he had an inspiration as to how it would 
come. 

‘We were silent for a long time, I thinking how like some 
splendid Doge of Venice he looked, sitting up in his bed, 
his beautiful mobile hand stroking his chin. ... 
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“ The first time that the Wolverhampton doctor’s warn- 
ing was disregarded and Henry played ‘The Bells’ at 
Bradford, his heart could not stand the strain. Within 
twenty-four hours of his last death as Mathias he was dead. 
What a heroic thing was that last performance of Becket, 
which came between! Iam told by those who were in the 
company at the time that he was obviously suffering and 
dazed, this last night of his life. But he went through it 
as usual. ‘The courteous little speech to the audience, the 
signing of a worrying boy’s drawing at the stage-door— 
all that he had done for years he did faithfully for the 
last time.”’ 


Whether Irving was the greatest actor we have had 
in England is a question that may be left open. Many 
critics regard Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet as greater 
than anything that Irving ever did; but Miss Terry 
and others will not have it so, and there are few finer 
judges of acting, as there are few women with a keener 
literary sense, than Ellen Terry. Mr. Frankfort Moore 
praised the Romeo of Irving, which most people thought 
absurd and Tennyson said was not a best possible. 
Everybody agreed that Irving’s Becket was fine. His 
Malvolio was almost bad ; his Shylock doubtful. 
might span the list. 
role the better was Irving suited—save in the case of 
Becket. Mr. William Archer remarks that Irving looked 
like a great prelate and he was a great diplomatist. There 
were only two faces on the stage in the last century, 
says Ellen Terry—lIrving’s and Duse’s. Irving’s face, 
his intellect, and valour were the only aids that nature 
gave him in his fight for fame. In a way, nature was 
gracious to him: in another she was mean. He had 
not the instinct for acting; his body was grotesque, 
as a whole, rather than distinguished, until advancing 
years endowed it with a quality of venerableness that 
was extremely picturesque and beautiful; his voice 
was bad. He had small literary or artistic -taste—- 
“ Henry loved fustian,” says Miss Terry. His technique 
was seldom above reproach, even at the end. His 
mind was analytical and perhaps too subtle for genuine 
popularity. Miss Terry doubts whether Irving was 
ever really “popular”; she thinks he compelled the 
homage of the crowd rather than won it. If not 
a scholar, Irving was a student, though on narrow 
lines. He was interested deeply, as both his sons are. 
in the psychology of crime. When he was preparing 
to produce a play he read not only the play, but all the 
literature he could lay hands on pertaining to its period 
and characters. During three or four months he would 
wrestle with a Shakespearean text and then he would 
read it to the Lyceum company just as it was to be 
done on the stage, and explain scene by scene the why 
and the wherefor of the same. Some one asked him, 
long after he was world-famous, about a line in “ Titus 
Andronicus,” and Irving admitted frankly that he had 
not read the play and knew nothing of the line. This 
was the real Irving: he was immersed in the thing he 
was doing at the moment, and he bent his life absolutely 
and entirely to the service of the theatre. 

Irving started out with the determination to make 
the world accept him as a great actor ; and he succeeded. 


So we 
The more weird and uncanny the 


Incidentally, but it was only incidentally, he revived the 
glory of Shakespeare on the London stage and presented 
a few good pieces, though very few, by more modern 
authors. He fused for the first time in history the 
titles of actor and gentleman. He developed the 
highly decorative presentation of poetical plays—a 
contribution to the popularity of the theatre that may 
not have been an advantage unalloyed to the cause of 
the Drama. How full he filled his life with theatrical 
endeavour one may realise by a study of the array of 
roles he played. There were 671 of them— 428 first 
acted in Edinburgh, 160 in other provincial cities, and 
83 in London. 
of Tennyson, Irving’s almost only service to the literary 


Apart from his production of the plays 


drama resolved itself into the creation of a demand among 
his patrons for acting versions of the Shakespearean 
plays and of Goethe’s “‘ Faust.” 

In Miss Terry’s very charming book—a book that 
will live, no doubt, as one of the most delightful of 
several delightful volumes of recollections that the 


present generation has seen—the sense of loneliness 


referred to already as dominating the career of Irving, 
and especially its close, is explained by a hundred little 
touches. 
and merely speak their fellows in passing. Most of the 


The actors are as ships that pass in the night 


spiritually profitable friendships of Miss Terry—and 
she is as warm and friendly as Irving was cold and 
difficult—have been with artists and literary people, 


Charles Kean and Ellen Terry, 
In “ The Winter’s Tale,” April 28, 1356. Ellen Terry in the character 
of Mamillius, 


From “ The Story of My Life.” (Hutchinson.) 
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rather than with actors and actresses. 
Bernhardt (who looks “‘ like smoke from 
a burning paper’’) and other actresses 
and actors have been ardent admirers 
of Ellen Terry; but Tennyson, Tom 
Taylor, Charles Reade, and divers other 
literary personages and painters have 
been the subjects of her closest and 
most inspiring friendships. “I was 
never very ambitious,”’ says Miss Terry. 
That may have been one of the reasons 
why she and Irving stayed together so 
long. It is probably one of the reasons 
why she made far more friends than 
most actresses and was a sort of bridge 
that for many years linked Irving with 
the hearts of a small circle of mutual 
acquaintances. ‘‘I believe in immor- 
tality, and my belief is strengthened 
with advancing years,” wrote Irving once. 
“Without faith in things spiritual, this life would indeed 
be a weary waste.”” On thisside of Irving the influence 
of Miss Terry undoubtedly had considerable weight ; and 
she must have lessened materially the ‘“‘ dreariness”’ of 
his life by her tender solicitude and gentle worship. 
Tennyson’s kindly admiration also, although not 
greatly intimate, was treasured deep in Irving’s heart. 
He was quite touched when he recited how the dying 
Laureate had told his medical man that Irving would 
do him greater justice in ‘‘ Becket ” than was done for 
his “‘ Promise of May.” Tennyson had hoped to write 
a Dante play for Irving; eventually Irving staged 
that dreary piece of pseudo-Italian stage carpentry by 
Sardou which was one of his most disastrous failures. 
“The Foresters” was intended for the Lyceum. Such 
faith had Tennyson in Irving’s ability that he told him 
to “do anything he pleased” with ‘‘ Becket,” and the 


Tennyson of the Irving-Terry experience 
was a very attractive figure. 

“Tennyson told me to say luncheon, 
not lunch,” says Miss Terry; and 
again : 


‘The first time I saw him he was sitting 
at the table in his library and Mrs. 
Tennyson, her very slender hands hidden 
by thick gloves, was standing on a step- 
ladder, handing him down some heavy 
books. She was very frail, and looked 
like a faint tea-rose. After that one time, 
I only remember her lying on a sofa. In 
the evenings I went walking with Tennyson 
over the fields, and he would point out to 
me the differences in the flight of different 
birds, and tell me to watch their solid 
phalanxes turning against the sunset, the 
compact wedge suddenly narrowing sharply 


Ellen Terry’s Birthplace, imto athinline. He taught me to recognise 
Market Street, Coventry. the barks of trees and to call wild flowers 
From “ The Story of My Life.” (Hutchinson.) by their names. He picked up the first 


bit of pimpernel I ever noticed. Always 
I was quite at ease with him. He was so wonderfuly 
simple. . . . It was easy enough to me to believe that 
Tennyson was a poet. He showed it in everything, al- 
though he was entirely free from any assumption of the 
poetical rdle. 

“That Browning with his carefully brushed hat, smart 
coat and fine society manners was a poet always seemed 
to me more incomprehensible than his poetry, which I 
think most people would have taken straightforwardly 
and read with a fair amount of ease, if certain enthusiasts 
had not founded societies for making his crooked places 
plain, and (to me) his plain places very crooked. These 
societies have terrorised the ordinary reader into leaving 
Browning alone. The same thing has been tried with 
Shakespeare, but fortunately the experiment in this case 
has proved less successful. Coroners’ inquests by learned 
societies can’t make Shakespeare a dead man... . 

“‘ At Freshwater I was still so young [she was seventeen 
and the wife of G. F. Watts] that I preferred playing 
Indians and Knights of the Round Table with Tennyson’s 
sons Hallam and Lionel, and the young Camerons, to 


Photo by W.G, Lacy, Ryde. Ellen and Kate 
Terry in “‘ Distant 
Relations.” 


From “ The Story of My Life.” (Hutchinson.) 


Photo by W.G. Lacy, Ryde. Ellen and Kate Terry 
in “‘ Home for the 
Holidays.” 


From “ The Story of My Life.” (Hutchinson.) 
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“A little cheque.” 
Digby Grant in “ Two Roses,” 
From “ The Life of Henry Irving.” (Longmans.) 


sitting indoors noticing what the poet did and said. I 
was mighty proud when I learned to prepare his daily 
pipe for him. It was a long churchwarden, and he liked 
the stem to be steeped in a solution of sal volatile or some- 
thing of that kind, so that it did not stick to his lips. But 
he and all the others seemed very old. There were my 
young knights waiting for me; and jumping gates, 
climbing trees, and running paper-chases are pleasant when 
one is young. 

“It was not to inattentive ears that Tennyson read his 
poems. His reading was most impressive, but I think 
he read Browning’s ‘ Ride from Ghent to Aix’ better than 


“You annoy me very much.” 
Digby Grant in “ Two Roses.” 
From “ The Life of Henry Irving.” (Longmans.) 


anything of his own, except perhaps ‘The Northern 
Farmer.’ He used to preserve the monotonous rhythm of 
the galloping horses in Browning’s poem, and he made the 
words come out sharply like hoofs upon a road. It wasa 
little comic until one got used to it, but that fault lay in 
the ear of the hearer. It was the right way to read this 
particular poem, and I have never forgotten it.” 


Tennyson read his play “ The Cup”’ to the Lyceum 
company at Eaton Place, and, says Miss Terry : 


‘Like most poets he read in a monotone, rumbling on a 
low note in much the same way that Shelley is said to have 


Miss Bateman as Queen Mary, Irving as Philip. 


From “ The Life of Henry Irving.” (Longmans.) 
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screamed on a high one. 
For the women’s parts he 
changed his voice suddenly, 
climbing up into a key which 
he could not sustain. In 
spite of this I was beginning 
to think how impressive it 
all was when I looked up and 
saw Edy [Miss Edith Craig, 
Miss Terry’s daughter], who 
was sitting on Henry’s knee, 
looking over his shoulder at 
young Hallam and laughing ; 
and Henry, instead of re- 
proaching her, on the broad 
grin. There was much dis- 
cussion as to what the play 
should be called and as to 
whether the names Synorix 
and Sinnatus would be con- 
fused. ‘I don’t think they 
will,’ I said, for I thought 
this was a very small matter 
for the poet to worry about. 
‘I do!’ said Edy in a 
loud clear voice; ‘I haven’t 
known one from the other 
all the time.’ ‘Edy, be 
good,’ I whispered. Henry 
as usual was delighted at Edy’s independence, but her 
mother was unutterably ashamed.” 


Photo by Mrs. Julia Margaret Cameron, 
taken at Freshwater in 1865. 


Tom Taylor introduced Miss Terry to Watts: her 
family made, and later on unmade, the marriage to him. 
Miss Terry has no grievance against Watts. She was 
happy in an esthetic, dreamy way with him, charmed 
by the beauty of his home, bewildered by his genius, 
and impressed by the brilliancy of his friends. With 
the exception of her six years’ rural retirement at 
Harpenden, where she brought up her children on 
original lines, and ducks, 
harnessed the pony, fetched milk in the evening across 
the common, and generally lived the Simple Life, her 
days with Watts were probably among the happiest 
of her early years. 

Charles Reade, riding with hounds, came upon a 
lady in a broken carriage in a Hertfordshire lane. 
The bailiffs were in her house; and he recognised 
her as the ‘“‘ Nelly” Terry of earlier London entertain- 
ments. He tempted her back to the footlights with 
a salary of {40 per week. Had there been no Charles 
Reade there might have been no renown for Ellen 
Terry—it is extremely improbable that there would 
have been an Irving-Terry collaboration at the 
Lyceum Theatre. Reade emerges from Miss Terry’s 
volume as a queer character—a great novelist bitten 
with the fever to write plays and run theatrical 
companies, losing money by the handful. On tour 
he would assist the stage hands in the manufacture 
of artificial waves ! 

Tom Taylor, who was a second father to Miss Terry, 
is described with a loving and appreciative pen. Taylor 
was dramatic and art critic of the Times, editor of 


looked after 200 fowls 


Ellen Terry at the age of seventeen, 
After her marriage to Mr, George Frederick Watts. 
From “The Story of My Life.” 


Punch, and a civil servant 
at one and the same time ; 
and he was for ever writing 
“addresses” and vamping 
plays. He wrote too much 
and adapted too much. 
Like Miss Terry, he lived 
for the moment: he was 
without ambition, but he 
wanted every one to “‘ have 
a good time.” He _ be- 
friended all who were in 
need and who came to 
him. One day he gave 
an old actress {15 in the 
street; and Mrs. Taylor 
said her only surprise was 
that the sum 
double as much. 
Miss Terry knew Glad- 
stone in a sort of side way. 
He seemed to her “ like a 
suppressed volcano: his 
face was pale and calm, 
but the calm was the calm of the grey crust of Etna.” 
She saw Disraeli a few times; and once she ran into 
him in Oxford Street so that he should look up and 
she might see his eyes. 


was not 


(Hutchinson. ) 


He wore a blue tie, “ a 
brighter blue tie than most men would dare to wear,” 
and “his straggling curls shook as he walked.’’ Miss 
Terry loves his novels—‘“‘like his tie, brighter in 
colour than any one else’s.’”” Some of Miss Terry’s 
best stories are of Rossetti, who bought a white bull 
once because its eyes were like those of “ Janie” 
Morris—wife of the author of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise ”’ 
—and it ate his lawn up and kicked his garden to 
pieces. Then Rossetti obtained a peacock, which stuck 
under the sofa and died there. ‘‘ Bulls don’t like me,” 
said Rossetti, ‘‘ and peacocks aren’t homely.” Rossetti’s 
dormice went to sleep for the winter—and never woke 
again; his tortoises were eaten by the beetles they 
were to eat; and his armadillos preferred his neigh- 
bour’s vineyards to Rossetti’s. A tiny pen-portrait of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes is perfect: ‘‘ Four feet upon 
a fender was his idea of happiness, he told me.’”’ We 
see Ward Beecher, ill, but healing himself by looking 
at the coloured lights in precious stones ; and Bernard 
Shaw is in the gallery, of course, “ alive, with nine lives 
like a cat.” 

In Mr. Brereton’s volumes we have the body of the 
Irving-Terry co-operation. In Miss Terry’s “ Story”’ 
we have its spirit. They are both valuable ; but while 
one is a compilation and will grow old, the other is a 
book and will live. It is not impossible that ‘‘ The 
Story of My Life” may last as long as any conceivable 
memorial to the great and fruitful association of Henry 
Irving and Ellen Terry. 
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AUTHORS AT WORK. 
THE DISADVANTAGES OF WORKING IN LONDON—AND OUT OF IT. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, GEORGE BERNARD SHAw, W. 
W. Petr RipGe, EDEN PHILLPOTTs, ARTHUR Morrison, E. F. Benson, Tom GALLON, 
H. A. VACHELL, RICHARD WHITEING, W. E. Norris, Mrs. MAry E. MANN, 
Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, AND Miss BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


UCH as he loved London, Lamb used to complain 
bitterly of its disadvantages as a place to work 
in. ‘‘ The reason why I cannot write letters at home 
is that I am never alone,” he writes to Mrs. Wordsworth. 
““ Except my morning’s walk to the office, which is like 
treading on sands of gold for that reason, I am never 
so. I cannot walk home from office but some officious 
friend offers his unwelcome courtesies to accompany 
me. All the morning I am pestered. Evening company 
I should always like, had I any mornings, but I am 
saturated with human faces (divine forsooth) and voices 
all the golden morning ; and five evenings in a week 
would be as much as I should covet to be in company, 
but I assure you that it is a wonderful week in which I 
can get two, or one, to myself. I am never C. L., but 
always C. L. & Co.” 
He touches on this grievance in one of his “‘ Popular 
Fallacies,” and pitying the man whose home is no 
home because it is 
“infested with many 
visitors,’ describes how 
these casual callers 
“have a peculiarly com- 
passionating sneer with 
which they hope they 
do not interrupt your 
studies.” There are 
continual references in 
his letters to this draw- 
back of living in Lon- 
don; it was, he said, 
the crowd of thought- 
less callers and drop- 
pers-in who finally drove 
him from Islington to 
seek quiet and leisure at 
Enfield, but even here 
for a while they followed 
him, and he writes de- 
spairingly to Bernard 
Barton: “‘ Whither can 
I take wing from the 
oppression of human 
faces ? Would I were 
in a wilderness of apes, 
tossing cocoanuts about, 
grinning and_ grinned 
at!” 
If it was not easy 
for the literary worker 
to secure peace and 


Photo by Window & Grove. 


From ‘The Story of My Life.” (Hutchiuson.) 


W. Jacoss, H. G. Wetts, H. Riper HAGGarp, 


privacy in the London of Lamb’s day, it is ten times 
harder now, when London is so much larger, so 
much noisier, so much more crowded. Aforetime, the 
author in the country seemed to feel that, if he meant 
to do anything, it was essential that he should come 
and live and work in London; now, he more often 
feels that, to do any good, he must escape from it 
and live elsewhere. With certain notable exceptions, 
our twentieth-century novelists, dramatists, poets, and 
authors generally find that for purposes of serious work 
it suits them better to take up residence outside London. 

Mr. Robert Hichens was saying recently that after 
fifteen years of London life he found the noise and rest- 
lessness and worry of social exactions were too much 
for him, and it is significant that his best books have been 
written since he turned his back on the hubbub of the 
streets, the wear and tear and trivial irritations insepar- 
able from a polite fulfilment of one’s duty to Society, and 
set up his writing table 
in the far-off seclusion 
of his Sicilian garden. 
Chatting to Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome the other 
day, I asked him what 
had been his own ex- 
perience in this regard. 


JEROME K. 
JEROME 
discusses the question. 
‘Personally,’ said Mr. 
Jerome, “I can’t work 
in London, and never try 
to, now. I don’t mind 
the noise—I don’t notice 
it; but there are too 
many newspapers and 
too many people. That’s 
what worries me. When 
I am in town I become 
dissipated in the matter 
of newspapers. I have 
too many of them. They 
are all about you every- 
where here, and I am 
continually yielding to 
the temptation to lose 
my time pleasantly in 
reading them, and what 
is the result ? I happen 
to be writing a play, 


Ellen Terry as Helen 
in Hunchback.” 
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perhaps, and in the papers I read reviews of new plays 
by other men, and each critic points out different faults 
in them, until presently I begin to have doubts and get 
uneasy about the one I am writing myself. I go down 
to my club to forget it, and there I can’t help hearing 
various members also discussing the new plays and 
exposing the flaws and weaknesses of them. Well, you 
know how it is with you when you hear people talking 
much about their ailments—after a bit, you seem to 
detect the symptoms and fancy you have got most of 
the same complaints yourself. In a similar fashion, 
what with reading the criticisms in the papers and 
listening to the critics at the club, I would soon begin 
to discover, or imagine I discovered, most of the same 
errors in the play I was busy on, grow dissatisfied with 
it, feel that this character must be altered, that scene 
reconstructed, this passage rewritten, that incident cut 
out, this situation modified, and so on till I was all in 
a tangle about it and could make no progress. 

“In the country you evade such hindrances. You 
have a blessed sense of being really alone ; you look 
out on the unpeopled green fields ; your nearest neigh- 
bour is not next door ; you neither hear nor see anything 
of London, and have a soothing feeling that it and the 
critics are such a long way off that they don’t matter. 
You are not tempted by the sight of innumerable news- 
papers; you are not fidgeted by the fear of casual, 
unexpected callers; you are free from interruptions 
and can sit down and become quietly absorbed in your 
work and develop it in your own style, thinking of 
nothing else and caring for the opinion of nobody. Mind 
you, I’m not suggesting that a man should live in the 


From a photograph after the picture 


The Sisters—-Ellen 
by G. F. Watts, O.M., R.A. 


and Kate Terry. 
From “ The Story of My Life.” (Hutchinson,) 


After a painting by J. Forbes Robertson, Ellen Terry. 


From “ The Story of My Life.” (Hutchinson.) 


country entirely ; that would be as bad or worse than 
living entirely in London. The farmers say that, if 
they are to thrive, even the sheep require occasional 
changes of air and pasture ; and though a man may do 
his best work in the country, I’m sure he does it the 
better for spending a fair proportion of his days in town, 
keeping in touch with humanity and the common in- 
terests of humanity, sharpening his wits against the wits 
of others, keeping himself sane and fresh and alert with 
a realisation of the wholesome certainty that he is stil} 
one of the human race and not a thing apart. 

“One writer—a friend of my own—his early books 
were simply alive with human sympathy. He could not 
work comfortably in town and removed into the country 
altogether, and there he has cut himself off from every- 
body. He likes his rural surroundings ; he is happy, 
dreaming and working in solitude; yet somehow when 
I read his later books, I always feel that whatever he 
has gained he has lost something too; they are finely 
written, but they are as remote from human experience 
as he is himself; there is no longer any warmth, any 
emotion in them. 

“T can believe that some find the noise of London 
intolerable ; it is of course a matter of temperament ; 
but to me it seems that all the noises blend and are no 
more disturbing than the ceaseless roar of the sea is. 
And you are not harassed here with German bands and 
organ-grinders as we were in my younger time. When 
I was a journalist and had to live in London and make 
shift to work in it, I had a house in St. John’s Wood, 
and we used to keep an odd man who had a salary of 
about fifteen shillings a week, and was mostly occupied 
in listening for organs and going out to make them be 
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quiet. You would hear a wandering musician start to 
grind out a melody on the other side of the square, or 
just round the corner, and almost in the same moment 
our man would emerge, prick up his ear to get the right 
direction, and glide off on the track. A minute later 
that tune would break off abruptly in the middle, and 
you would hear no more of it ; as if our man had crept 
softly up behind the performer, made a sudden spring 
and put him out of his misery. I never inquired how 
he did it, and he never offered to take me into his 
confidence, but when I hear people wondering how it 
is organ-grinders have become so scarce I can’t help 
thinking things. 

‘ But it isn’t only authors who suffer from those noises. 
Frederick Cowen lived a few doors away from me in 
St. John’s Wood, and many a time when he has been 
composing an opera or a cantata an organ has struck 
up, without a moment’s warning, immediately under his 
window and driven him raving mad. I do not compose 
music myself, but he often assured me that it was very 
difficult to do it whilst an organ was playing a different 


From the drawing by Fred Barnard. 


From “ The Life of Henry Irving.” (Long mans ) 


Irving as Louis XI. 


tune right in your ear, and he knew what he was talking 
about. 
‘Then there is this question of callers, of returning 
visits, and the whole round of social amenities—there 
is no doubt whatever they are a terrible tax on the time 
and nerves of the writing man. They interrupt him, 
put him out of the mood, prevent him from giving himself 
so wholly up to his work as he must do if he is to do it 
well. It’s not so bad for bachelors like Pett Ridge ; 
they can keep out of most for it, if they want to. People 
don’t expect so much of bachelors in the social way as 
they do of married men. When an author is married 
and residing in London, he has either got to offend his 
wife’s friends and his own friends by cutting them all, 
dodging their entertainments, abstaining from visiting 
them or being visited by them; or he may except a 
select minority and turn the majority into enemies ; or 
he can leave off working and give all his time—you can’t 
do it in less than all—to a respectable and complete but 
unprofitable fulfilment of his social obligations till he 
has spent the last of his savings, and has to retire into 
the workhouse, unless by then he is old 
enough to qualify for his Old Age Pension. 
The only wise alternative to these fatal 
courses, which involve either the loss of 
your friends or the loss of your income, 
is—to go away betimes and live and 
work in the country, and only come to 
London when you are out to play.” 


Questioned on this same _ subject, 
several well-known writers have been 
good enough to send us the following 
private views : 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
could. write in a foundry. 

' If you come to traffic, hurry, rush, 
and restlessness, an express train can 
hold its own with London on all four 
points ; but I have done a good deal of 
literary work in such trains. If I recollect 
aright William Morris made his transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, which has all the 
celestial airs of the Ionian Sea over it, 
when racketing about in trains to lecture 
on Socialism in the'provinces. Trollope 
wrote much in trains, did he not? Of 
course any sane writer will take the fullest 
possible advantage of the blessed fact 
that he can take his work into the country 
and do it in the open air, in spite of the 
restlessness and distraction of the trees 
and clouds and birds and insects and the 
like ; but for my part, if need be, I could 
do my work in a steel foundry, or a weav- 
ing shed with a hundred looms all banging 
away at full steam, if I had to, and not do 
it any the worse for the noise. I therefore 
do not set up any special grievance as an 
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author ; on the contrary, the “ restlessness ” of London 
is the making of a man who can take it all in; for in- 
stance, Dickens would never have been Dickens if he 
had spent his life in Mitcham. But of course I share the 
general grievance (which specially afflicts idle people, 
by the way) against the monotony and unmusical char- 
acter of London noises, the stuffiness of London’s smell, 
the grime of London’s atmosphere, the dreadful darkness 
of London’s winter, and the ugliness of London’s popu- 
lation. 


G. 


W. W. JACOBS 


is glad of an excuse. 


The country is too dull, and town too lively for work. 
The ideal place is still to be discovered. 
time it is as well to have an excuse. 


In the mean- 


W. W. Jacoss. 


H. G. WELLS 


offers no opinion. 


I can offer no 
opinion because I 
have not done 
sustained work in 
London. I do not 
see why a man who 
can secure a certain 
part of the day free 


PETT RIDGE 
is disturbed by quietness. 

I find I can write almost anywhere, but for perfect 
comfort give me my own rooms in the heart of London 
with traffic and movement near. The quiet and calm 
of the country are, to me, rather disturbing. 

In this regard, however, I should not care to make 
up a prescription for any one but myself. All I can say 
is, with Mr. Yeats, that 

‘To me the tumult of the street 


Is no less music than the sweet 
Surge of the wind amongst the wheat.” 


W. Pett RIDGE. 
P.S.—I like social engagements. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
names the only way. 
Speaking generally, if a writer is so sensitive to 


environment that he 
cannot do his best 
work in a _ place, 
then, 

serious 


if he is a 
artist, of 
course he would go 
elsewhere to live. 
A man who lets 
| ee come between him 
and his art simply 


from interruption doesn’t count. 
should not write 
just as well in EDEN PHILLPOTTs. 
London as_ any- 
where else. 
H. G. WELLs. 
ARTHUR 
H. RIDER 
HAGGARD Photo by Miss K. Dunham. Ellen Terry in her Study. re ey ae 
of London 
speaks on both sides, From ‘The Story of My Life.’ (Hutchinson.) 
It seems to me It is not very 


that the matter is entirely one of individual disposition. 
Some people like to go out and some like to stop at 
home ; some love the country, some the town. No 
doubt the members of each class work best in the 
atmosphere and environments that suit them. 

On such points I do not see that it is possible for any 
individual to generalise for others. Moreover, as a rule 
circumstances are the master. Few can live exactly 
where they would like to live, or do exactly what they 
would like to do. They must fit themselves to whatever 
shaped hole is prepared for them, and fill up the corners 
as best they may. 

In the country you can choose your air, in the town 
your society. Each has its advantages, but the fact 
remains that nowadays most of the work of the world 
is done in cities. Whether it be the best work is another 
question ; of that I suppose posterity will judge, should 
it continue to take any interest in the matter. 

H. RipER HAGGARD. 


easy to answer your question, which refers, I think, 
to a matter of individual temperament and condition. 
I prefer living out of London myself, though I do 
not care to stay long or far away from it. It is 
sixteen years since I lived in London, as a bachelor, 
and then I found the stout outer door of my chambers 
a sufficient protection against the bustle of the town. 
Perhaps:a married man could not avail himself of so 
good a defence. 
ARTHUR Morrison. 


E. F. BENSON 


finds country life exciting. 


I entirely disagree with your correspondent, and 
personally find the quiet of town an excellent environ- 
ment for work. I would write more, but I am just 
plunging into the excitement of country life again. 

E. F. BENSON. 
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TOM GALLON 
has tried both. 

My own opinion, speaking as one who has done every 
kind of literary work—novels, plays, short stories, etc. 
—is that a man, if he be wrapped up in his work and fond 
of it, can write anywhere. I lived in the country for 
some time, because at one time I, too, believed that the 
distractions of London made it impossible for me to do 
good work here; but I very quickly found that the 
“unavoidable social engagements” of which your 
novelist speaks were matters that attached themselves 
particularly to the country, and not to London. 

If a man wants to hide in London he can do so; in 
the country he is pursued by his neighbours, noteworthy 
and otherwise, until he can scarcely call his soul his own. 
You will remember what R. L. Stevenson said about 
the matter : something concerning a deal table and one 
chair, I believe. I cordially agree with him. 

Tom GALLON. 


H. A. VACHELL 
and his early novels. 

I work in the country, because I like to live in the 
country. But I believe I should work as well in London 
or Timbuctoo if a cruel fate constrained me to dwell 
in either of those cities. At the ripe age of eight I was 
pitchforked into a big rough school, where I wrestled 
with the Pons Asinorum and the Church Catechism 
while other fellows were construing Cesar and being 
caned. My first novels were written in an office in 
California. As a partner in a vast business slowly 
crumbling to pieces I had to receive all-comers: never 
sure of five minutes to myself. My work was bad, 
admittedly, but its bad qualities were not caused by 
outside conditions. Probably a general, upon the eve 
of a decisive battle, has to subject every nerve in his body 
to a strain spared to the novelist, but would his dis- 
positions be the better were he and his staff transported 
to a garden of roses by Bendemeer’s stream ? I doubt 
it. I prefer to believe that the clash of arms, “ the 
cannon’s opening roar,’’ fire him to supreme endeavour 
and achievement. 

To every young writer I would say: ‘‘ Conquer your 
nerves, before they conquer you. Whenever you have 
something to write, put pen to paper regardless of 
time and place. Don’t lock your door! Don’t tie a 
wet towel round your head! Don’t deny yourself to 
friends or enemies! Stick to it, even if the heavens 
fall!” 

It is well, of course, to bring to the final revision of 
your work a clear head and a sense of detachment. 
Write in an express train, or when an organ is grinding, 
but find a quiet spot to read what you have written. 

HoRACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


RICHARD WHITEING 


Suggests a compromise, 


You may go into the country as much as you like, 
but the pull of London will generally bring you back 


again. But with this there is also the penalty of 
London, and the penalty lies in the absurd customs that 
make our social gatherings so often a weariness for 
spirit and flesh. If only there were some easy way of 
meeting people without meeting them at dinner, and if 
only, when one had met them at dinner, our hostess 
would forgo her tribute of the visit of digestion! But 
this is not all; the meeting sometimes leads to 
other invitations to dinner, entailing other visits 
of digestion, to say nothing of the dinners given 
in return. It is a vicious circle, and it grows larger 
every day. 

Apart from this, there is the necessity of “ keeping 
up one’s friends,” that is to say of reviewing them in 
their legions at the ghastly entertainments known as 
At Homes, or of being reviewed in your turn. 

We want a simpler social code. It ought to be under- 
stood that the failure to visit is no reproach, and that 
you may keep people up by the sheer luck of the en- 
counter, with nothing in the incidence of the luck to 
count against you, or against them. It is all such a 
wicked waste of time. 

Yet we are the slaves of custom, and there is no 
escape but flight. It is a question of town or country ; 
and you have to make your choice. This is not so easy 
as it seems. The country too has its obligations of a 
social nature, some of them more burdensome than 
those of town. And besides, the country palls, the 
fields and flowers and perfect quiet are not an all- 
sufficient substitute for human beings and the shock 
of ideas. 

Happily there is the possibility of compromise. Live 
mainly in town, and go to the country for retreats ; or, 
according to your tastes and pursuits, take it the other 
way about. Personally I should prefer the latter, in 
the shape of a settlement on the outskirts of some rural 
township within easy reach of London, for inevitable 
interludes of business or pleasure, and for one grand 
holiday on the asphalte once a year. Then you might 
amuse yourself furiously for a fortnight in the appointed 
way, with due submission to all the conventions, and 
with the cheering prospect of escape at the end of your 
term. Such would be my way of making the best of 
both worlds. 

KICHARD WHITEING. 


W. E. NORRIS 
makes a serious objection. 

Personally, I should find it difficult to write in any 
large city, because I have always been accustomed to 
the quiet of the country; still, I suppose one might 
get into the habit of not minding noise. What seems to 
me a much more serious objection to London is the 
practical impossibility of limiting one’s acquaintance 
and engagements there. You must choose between 
making a desert for yourself, which is a little dull, 
or placing much more time than you can afford 
at the mercy of the hospitable. There is no middle 


course. 
W. E. Norris. 
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Mrs. MARY E, MANN 
prefers a crowd. 

When, many years ago, I first began to write, I was 
already condemned to existence in the country, and 
there all my work has been done. I have sometimes 
thought it would have been done better if, instead of 
struggling against the sleepy influences of solitude, the 
torpor engendered by communion with the rural mind, 
I had rubbed shoulders with the world and enjoyed the 
advantages of those writers who complain that their 
moods are upset and their ideas unsettled by the noise 
and hurry of town. Brain must stimulate brain; wit 
sharpen wit; the perceptions must grow brighter by 
constant use. If the social calls are disturbing, there 
are the invaluable joys of congenial friendship, the 
intenseness of kindred souls. If the air is infected with 
restlessness, Jife is in the air—farce, comedy, tragedy 
all around, ready to the pen. 

Looking at the question rationally, however, and 
without reference to my own case, I should say let the 
man who writes of town life live in towns, let him who’ 
would describe the country take up his abode there—a 
sufficiently obvious counsel, against which it might be 
thought no argument could be brought, yet neglected 
flagrantly by many authors, for all that; and with 
results to be expected and deplored. 

Mary E. MANN. 


Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY 
would sooner talk. 

I can work at any time and anyhow and in any odd 
corner—but it must be a country corner ! 

The noise and rush of London would not stop me, but 
the people would. They can talk, and listen: I have 
an overwhelming passion for both ! 

In the country, one’s neighbours are always kind but 
never engrossing. This, for me, makes the best working 
atmosphere possible. Certainly so long as I could 
sit and tattle hard, I should never write a line. One is 
just propelled into words by the surrounding dullness ! 

ALICE DUDENEY. 


Miss BEATRICE HARRADEN 


in praise of London. 

I have found that on the whole London is the best 
place to work in. I have written more happily and 
more easily in London than in the quietest village 
in England or on the loneliest farm in distant lands. 
But one has to be born with that particular form of mind 
which regards so-called pressing and unavoidable social 
engagements as deadly and wholly unnecessary nuisances. 
Then one is free to gather the true honey. And there 
are still some quiet places where one can live in peace 
and collect one’s senses after a dash into the rush and 
restlessness of the streets beyond. 

BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
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MORRIS, SIR MAI,COLM, K.C.V.0.—Diseases of the Skin. 10s. 6d. 
RICKETTS, D. P. K., B.Sc. (Lond.), M.D., M.B., B.S. (I,ond.)—The Diagnosis of 
Smallpox. 21s. 
WARD, JOHN J.—Life Histories of Familiar Plants. 6s. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


BAUERLE, AMELIA.—The Child-Lover’s Calendar, 1909. 1s. net. 
BROWNING, ROBERT.—Pippa Passes, and Men and W mn. Tilustrated 
in colours by E. F. Brickdale. 6s. net and 12s. 6d. net. 

DUMAS, F. G., M. H. SPIELMANN, and GABRIEI, MOUREY.—The Franco- 
British Illustrated Review. With numerous Illustrations. 5s. net. 
GOLLANCZ, —* and T. MASKILIL HARDY.—An Evening with Shake- 

_ ire: 10 Dramatic Tableaux with Music and Illustrations. 1s, 6d 
net, 2s. net, 3s. 6d. net 
LES ACADEMICIENS GONCAUT and YOSHIO MARKINO.—The Colour of 
Paris. With Coloured Plates by Yoshio Markiro. 20s. net, 42s. net. 
NORTHCOTE, LADY ROSALIND.— Devon : its Moorlands, Streams, and Coasts. 
Illustrated in Colours by F. Widgery. 20s. net, 42s. net. 


Messrs. T. &. T. Clark. 
FAIRWEATHER, REV. W., M.A. (Kirkcaldy).—The Background of the Gospels. 
Demy 8&vo, 8s. net. 
PATON, PROFESSOR I. B., Ph.D. (Hartford, U.S.A.).—The Book of Esther. 
(New Vol. * International Critical Commentary.”’) 


The Clarendon Press. 


In the Stuart and Tudor Library : 


MAIR, G. H.— Wilson's Arte of Rhetorique (1585). Edited, witn an 
55. net. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Merry Wives of Windsor (the quarto of 1602). With an 
Introduction by W. W. Greg. §s. net. 

TURBERVILLE.—Noble Arte of Venerie or Hunting. 5s. net. 

In the Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry : 

BARNES, W.—Selected Poems. Edited with a Preface and Glossarial Notes 
by Thomas Hardy. From 2s. 6d. net. 

BARRETT, E. S.—The Heroine. With an Introduction by Walter Raleigh. 
From 2s. 6d. net. 

CLARE, J.—Selected Poems. With an Introduction by Arthur Symons. 
From 2s. 6d. net. 

GALT, J.—The Annals of a Parish. With an Introduction and Glossary by 


G. S. Gordon. From 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Gay & Hancock, Ltd. 


BISHOP, EMII,Y.—Seventy Years Young. 3s. 6d. net. 

BRISCOE, J. POTTER (Collected by).—Tudor Love Songs. 2s. 6d. net. 

HERFORD, OLIVER.—Book of Bores. Illustrated. 2s. net. 

MITFORD, M. R.—Tales of Village and Town Life. 2s. 

PROTHEROE, ERNEST.—In Empire’s Cause. With 11 Illustrations by Caton 
Woodville and Stanley I. Wood. 3s. 6d. 

REPPLIER, AGNES.—A Happy Half-Century. 5s. 

THOMPSON, L. BEATRICE.—Alphabet of Beasts. 26 three-coloured Illus- 
trations. Is. 6d. net. 

WHITING, LILIAN.—Lilies of Eternal Peace. 1s. 6d. net. 

WIGGIN, KATE DOUGLAS.—Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

WILCOX, ELLA WHEELER.—Birthday and Autograph Book. 5s. net. 


Messrs. Harrap & Co. 


SIMS, A. E.—The Ruskin Calendar. 128 pp., crown 8vo. With Photogravure 
Portrait, Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Velvet Persian, 5s. net. 
WOODBERRY, PROFESSOR.—Selected Poems of Shelley. (** Belles Lettres ’’ 

Series.) Half bound, 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


BERGE, MADAME.—Every Woman her own Dressmaker. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 

BLACK, REV. PROF. HUGH, D.D.—The Gift of Influence. University 
Sermons. 6s. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON, M.P.—My African Journey. Illustrated. 5s. net. 

CROCKETT, S. R.—Princess Penniless. 6s. 

Daily Song. A Poem for Every Day of the Year. 5s. 

DAWSON, W. J.,and C. W. DAWSON.—The Reader’s Library. Vols. I. and IT. 
Great English Letter Writers. 2s. 6d. net each. 

DENNEY, REV. PROF., D.D.—Jesus and the Gospel. 

FLEMING, D. HAY., LL.D.—The Reformation in Scotland. 7s. 6d. net. 

George Brown, D.D., Missionary and Explorer. Over 100 Illustrations. 


15s. net. 
GORDON, S. D.—Quiet Talks with World Winners. 2s. 6d. net. 
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MILLER, REV. J. R., D.D.—Devotional Hours with the Bible. Vol. I. From 

the Creation to the Crossing of the Red Sea. 5s. 

SPENCE, FRANK.—Christian Reunion. 6s. 

SYNGE, 'B. M.—The Great Victorian Age. 2s. 6d. 

THOMAS, EDWARD (Edited by).—Some British Butterflies, Moths and Insects. 
With plate in colour. 6s. 

VAN DYKE, HENRY, D.D., LL.D. 


Out of Doors in the Holy Land. 6s. net. 
WELLS, REV. 


JAMES, D.D.—Life of Stewart of Lovedale. Illustrated. 

ss. net. 

Illustrated by Edmund Dulac.—The Tempest. 
popular edition, ros. 6d. net. 

Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. 
popular edition, ros. 6d. net. 


Edition de Luxe, 425. net ; 


-Twelfth Nizht. Edition de luxe, 42s. net ; 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 


FORT, SEYMOUR.—Life of Dr. Jameson. 7s. 6d. net. 
MEADE, MRS. L,. T.—The Stormy Petrel. 6s. 
SWAN, ANNIE.—The Broad Road. 6s. 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack. 


BROCKWELL, M. W.—Leonardo da Vinci. (‘* Masterpieces in Colour" 
1s. 6d. net. 

CAW, JAMES I,.—Scottish Painting, Past and Present. 

FINN, FRANK.—Wild Beasts of the World. Pts. IV. and V. 

HARE, T. LEMAN.—The National Gallery. Parts II. and III. 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES.—Poems. (‘‘ English Masterpieces.”’) 

MACGREGOR, MARY.—Stories from the Ballads. 
Series.) 1s. 6d. net, 1s. net. 

MACGREGOR, MARY. Stories of Siegfried. 
1s. 6d. net, 1s. net. 

MARTIN, PROFESSOR G. cu RRIE.-—Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon. 
(“* The Century Bible.”’) 2s. 6d. net, 3s. 6d. net. 

MILTON, —Hymn of the Nativity. English Masterpieces.”’) 


Series.) 


21s. net. 


1s. net, 6d. net. 
( Told to the Children” 


Told to the Children Series.) 


1s. net, 
6d. 
TURNER, PERCY M.—Van Dyck. 
net. 
WOOD, REV. THEODORE.—Dwellers in the Meadow. 1s. net, 6d. net 
WOOD, REV. THEODORE.—Dwellers in the Wood. 1s. net, 6d. net. 
WRIGHT, H. J. and W. P.—Beautiful Flowers. Parts III. and IV. 1s. net. 


(“‘ Masterpieces in Colour” Series.) 1s. 6d. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


BLACKMORE, R. D.—Lorna Doone (thin paper). Velvet calf, 6s. net. 
BROWN, A. S. and G. G.—Guide to South Africa. 2s. 6d. 
BROWN, A. S.—Guide to Madeira and Canary Islands. 2s. 6d. 


CARITA.—Laces: Practical Instructions in Filet Brodé or Darning on Net. 
tos. 6d. net. 

IE LD, COL. C.—The Story of the Submarine. 

AN F. T.—A Royal Bluejacket. 6s. 

AN ASTE R, P.—Captain Jack O'Hara. (New boys’ book.) 6s. 

.ANGLOIS, DORA.—In the Shadow of Pa-Menkh. 6s. 

LE IGH HUNT, ENID.—Hazelhurst. (New book for girls.) 6s. 

LORD, MRS. F.—Tales from Exeter Cathedral. 1s. 

M. E. S.—Mixed Herbs. 2s. net. 


6s. net. 


John Murray. 


.—The Bible Doctriae of the Sacraments. 2s. 6d. 


BEE — CANON H. 
et. 

CLOU STON, J. STORER.—A County Family. (A Novel.) 2s. 6d. net. 

CROWE and CAVALCASELLE’S History of Painting. Vol. III. Edited 
by Langton Douglas. {1 1s. net. 

HAVELL, E. B.—Indian Sculpture and Painting. £3 3s. net. 

JACKSON, F. HAMIL,TON.—The Shores of the Adriatic (The Austrian Side), 
21s. net. 

KING, MAUD EGERTON.—The Archdeacon’s Family. 

MACKELLAR, C. D.—A Pleasure Pilgrim in 5. America. 

MALET, I,UCAS.—Out in the Open. 

MICHAELIS, PROFESSOR A.—A Century of Archeological Discoveries, 
Edited by B. Kahnweiter. 12s. net. 

NEWBOLT, HENRY.—Clifton Chapel, and other School Poems. 1s. 6d. net. 

TILLEY, ARTHUR.—From Montaigne to Moliére. 


{A Novel.) 6s. 
15s. net. 
(A Novel.) 2s. 6d. net. 


5s. net. 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


DUNCAN, J. GARROW, B.D.—The Exploration of Egypt and the Old Testa- 
ment. With roo Illustrations. 5s. net. 

JERDAN, REV. CHARLES, M.A., LL,.B.—Pastures of Tender Grass. 
six Short Sermons to Young People. 5s. 

KELMAN, JOHN, D.D.—The Claim of God on Art, Commerce and Industry. 


Sixty- 


Is. net. 

KNOWLES, ROBERT G.—Dawn at Shanty Bay: 
and Young. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 
KNOWLES, ROBERT G.—The Web of Time. A Novei of C 
RATTENBURY, REV. J. ERNEST.—The Great Career. 

of Living Thoughts"’ Series. 6d. net. 


A Christmas Story for Old 


-anadian Life. 6s. 
The new volume 


Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
BARRY, O’BRIEN.—Dublin Castle and the Irish People. 7s. 6d. net. 
BUDGE, E. A. WATL1L1S.—The Book of the Kings of Egypt. 2 vols. 12s. net. 
CASSIDY, JAMES.—Father Paul. 6s. 


CHANCELLOR, E. BERESFORD.—Private Palaces of London. {£1 1s. net. 


DEPERET, CHARLES.—The Transformations of the Animal World. (‘‘ Inter- 
national Scientific’? Series, new vol.) 5s 

GOLDSMITH, OLIVER.—Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by 
Cloth 1s. 6d. net, leather 2s. net. 

LINDSAY, LADY.—-From a Venetian Calle. 3s. 6d. net. 

MACNAMARA, N. C.—Human Speech: its Physical Basis. 
Scientific Series, mew vol.) 

NOBLE, PERCY.---Anne Seymour Damer. 

OATES, E. FARLEY. 

PRIESTLEY, LADY. 

ROBERTSON, E., 

SMITH, JAMES C. 
System. 


Austin Dobson. 


(‘‘ International 


12s. 6d. net. 

Travels and Travellers in India. 5s. 

-The Story of a Lifetime. 12s. 6d. net. 

and A. H. WOLLASTON.—Bridge Developments. 5s. 
Money and Profit-sharing ; or, The Double Standard Money 

7s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 

ANTON, KENNEDY E.—French Gardening. 
COLMORE, G.—Priests of Progress. 6s. 
MACDONNELL, A. J.—Did She do Right? 6s. 
MILES. A. H.—In the Tecth of Adventure. 5s. net. 

E Up-to-Date Reciter. 6d. net paper, 1s. net cloth. 
SIMS, GEO. R.—The Devil in London. ts. net paper, 25. net cloth. 
THANE, DONALD.—A Bishop's Plight. 6s. 


Messrs. Alston Rivers. 
GARDINER, A. G. (Editor of the Daily News).—-Prophets, Priests and Kings. 
A volume of character studies of living celebrities. With 40 portraits. 


3d. net. 


7s. 6d. net 
GEORGE, W. L. _t.abour and Housing at Port Sunlight. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
ne 


LANGBRIDGE, ROSAMOND. 


-Imperial Richenda. 6s. 
NEWTE, H. W. 


C.—The Square Mile. 6s. 


Messrs. Skeffington & Co. 
BOURCHIER, REY. BASIL GRAHAM.—Isms. 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

BRIDGE, F. M. (with Music by Sir Walter Parratt and Mr. Akermar).—The 
St. George’s, Windsor, Series of Plays for School Acting. 1. Doria’s Birth- 
day (Oriental); 2. The Iron Band (Sicilian); 3. The Baron's Holiday 
(German); 4. Many Happy Returns (French); 5. The Pirates of Panora 
(Italian). Words and music 1s. 6d. net: words only 6d. net. 

HORROCKS, JOSEPH (the late).—Railway Rates: The Method of calculating 
Rates and Charges for Merchandise carried on Railways. 

SEDGWICK, PROFESSOR ADAM.—The Student's Text-book of Zoology. 
Vol ILI., completing the work. 

SHAW, PROFESSOR C. G. (New York University). 
in the Culture of Humanity. 

THEAL, DR. G. McCALIL.—History of South Africa. Vol. IITI., 
(revised edition). 7s. 6d. Vol. IV., 
(revised edition). 7s. 6d. 


—The Precinct of Religion 


1846 to 1854 
The Republics, 1854 to 1872 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
BODKIN, M. McDONNELL.-—The Capture of Paul Beek. 6s. 
BOUSSET, PROFESSOR W.—The Faith of a Modern Protestant. 2s. 6d. net. 
BRUCKNER, PROFESSOR A.—A Literary History of Russia. 12s. 6d. net. 
DAWSON, W. HARBUTT.—The Evolution of Modern Germany. 21s. net. 
FLAMMARION, CAMIIL,LE.—Mysterious Psychic Forces. 8s. 6d. net. 
HYSLOP, JAMES H.—Psychical Research and the Resurrection. 5s. net. 
MASPERO, G.—New Light on Ancient Egypt. 12s. 6d. net. 
MUGGE, M. A.—Friedrich Nietzsche: his Life and Work. 
NESBIT, E.—The House of Arden. 6s. 
RAVENSHEAR, A. F.—The Industrial and Commercial Influence of the English 
Patent System. 5s. net: 
RICHMOND, MRS.—In my Lady's Garden. 
SABATIER, PAUL.—Modernism 
TREHERNE, PHILIP.—The Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. 
TURQUAN, JOSEPH.—The Sisters of Napoieon. 15s. net. 
VAUGHAN, MRS. (MARGARET SYMONDS).—Days spent on a Doge's Farm. 
tos. 6d. net. 


tos. 6d. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 
(The Jowett Lectures, igos.) 55. net. 
5s. net. 


Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 
FRENCH, ALLEN.—Pelham and his Friend Tim. 
GOODE, EVELYN.—Days that Speak. 3s. 6d. 
Happy Hearts. (A New Annual for Children.) Crown 4to, 3s., 45. 
Hows and Whys of Nursery Rhymes. (A book full of fun.) Medium 4to oblong, 
2s. 6d. 
INMAN, H. ESCOTT.—Wulnoth, the Wanderer. 4s. 6d. 
TURNER, LILIAN.—Paradise and the Perrys. 3s. 6d. 
Ward, Lock & Co.'s Wonder Book. (A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls. 
Fifth Year of Issue.) Crown 4to, 3s. 6d., $s. 
Wonder Book of Animals, The. (A Unique Gift Book.) Crown 4to, 3s. 6d., 5s. 


3s. 6d. 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 


EUCHEN, PROFESSOR RUDOIJF.—The Life of the Spirit. 5s. 

HAE RING, PROFESSOR THEODOR.—Ethics of the Christian Life. (‘* Theo- 
logical Translation’ Library.) tos. 6d. net. 

HARNACK, DR. ADOLF.—The Mission and Expansion of Christianity. 2 Vols. 


Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

HARNACK, DR. ADOLF.—The Acts of the Apostles (being Vol. III. of ** New 
Testament Studies.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STEPHEN, REV. CANON.—Democracy and Character. (Moorhouse Lectures, 
1908.) 6s. 


MR. SWINBURNE AS CRITIC.* 

It is almost impossible that anything should come from 
Mr. Swinburne’s pen that is not welcome—both for the 
things that we find in it and do not find in other books of 
the day, and for the things which we do not find in it 
though we find them elsewhere. And though the bulk 
of the criticism on Elizabethan literature which we have 
formerly had from him is not small, and deals in some 
of its parts with figures that reappear here, the book is 
no mere rearrangement, nor is it even a mere rehandling— 


* “ The Age of Shakespeare.’’ By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. 6s. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 


‘Books. 


still less a haphazard selection. The papers—on Marlowe, 
Webster, Dekker, Marston, Middleton, Rowley, Heywood, 
Chapman, and Tourneur—confine themselves (with the 
doubtful but almost inevitable exception of Marlowe) to 
what may be called Shakespeare’s middle contemporaries, 
excluding the rest of the Marlowe group on one side, and 
the younger men, beginning with Jonson, on the other. 
But, besides this unity of subject, they have a further 
unity of treatment. They are by no means desultory 
coruscations on this or that aspect of the dramatists and 
their work: they are, on the contrary, pretty orderly 


surveys of the work itself in each case, conducted in such 
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a fashion that the most careful student for long years of 
the subject will hardly find anything missed that is known 
to him, and will probably find that Mr. Swinburne knows 
some things that he has missed. This must be—to a very 
much larger class of students and readers who have not 
yet had time to acquaint themselves with the whole matter 
—a very great gain indeed. For in some cases, such as 
those of Dekker and Heywood, where the bulk of work 
is very great and the available presentations of it by no 
means exemplary, all but very determined inquirers may 
(not to their great disgrace) feel a little forlorn, and, in 
the vernacular, ‘“‘ choked off.’’ The six volumes of Hey- 
wood’s Plays and the four of Dekker’s in the Pearson 
reprints give about as few appliances and means to the 
reader as it is possible to conceive : while even Dr. Grosart’s 
“Huth Library ”’ issue of Dekker’s prose, though a book 
that one certainly does not regret having subscribed for, 
and one good to read all through, is almost equally un- 
equipped with editing. Even its indefatigable and copious 
usher seems to have quailed before the dearth of infor- 
mation, the difficulty of commentary, and (most unusual 
of all with him) to have felt a certain hindrance to critical 
examination. Indeed he first postponed his ‘‘ Memorial 
Introduction ”’ from the first volume to the fifth, and then 
cut it down to a mere dozen pages, instead of the scores 
and almost hundreds in which (with extracts) he delighted 
to indulge. Now Mr. Swinburne has, very justly, given 
to these two neglected yet delightful, and in Dekker’s 
case most delightful, writers the two longest of his Essays— 
fifty pages in one case, fifty-five in the other. And while 
these essays are the most satisfactory of reading to those 
who have actually made their way from “‘ Edward IV.” to 
“Fortune by Land and Sea’’; from ‘‘The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday ” to ‘The Witch of Edmonton”; and from 
“Canaan’s Calamity” to ‘‘ Patient Grissill”’; they will 
be invaluable guide-books to these pleasant and too little 
visited countries in the case of those who have not explored 
them. 

One sometimes sees curiously uncritical remarks made 
upon Mr. Swinburne’s criticism. Its enthusiasm, its 
luxuriance, its occasional succumbings to the charms of 
the “blue-eyed wanton Hyperbola”’ are well enough 
known and not seriously disputed. Indeed there are some 
—among whom the present writer is proud to rank himself— 
who think it all the more valuable for these things—all 
the more likely to bring out the merits and promote the 
love of literature—in which two points the major virtue 
of all criticism consists. But we are sometimes told that 
this criticism is inadmissible, not merely because it ex- 
aggerates beauties and ignores faults, or vice versa; but 
because it is ‘‘romantic’’ and obsolete. Now there is 
not the slightest intention of fighting the Classic v. Romantic 
battle here—quite the contrary, as will be seen immediately. 
The people, indeed, who tell us that Romance (or at any 
rate Romanticism) is “ dead,” may be gently urged not 
to forget certain verses about ‘‘ John Barleycorn,” and 
an admirable remark of that admirable bookseller, Sandy 
Mackaye, about the gruesomeness of premature interment. 
But never mind that. 

The important thing is that these remarks show a strange 
persistence in the old blunder of supposing that ezther 
“Classic ” or ‘‘ Romantic ” criticism can ever be obsolete ; 
that either can ever finally prevail; that either is in the 
children’s sense the “right answer,” every other being 
wrong. The only wrong thing in criticism is the ostra- 
cising of good work: the only right thing the honouring 
and interpreting of good work. The Classic is perfectly 
right when he extols order, lucidity, correctness, neatly 
adjusted fable, absence of glaring fault; he is only 
wrong when he denounces works which do not meet his 
demand for these good things, though they provide others. 
The Romantic is quite right when he praises great 
thought, exquisite verse, entrancing style, colour, music, 


suggestion of beauty—wherever he finds them; he is 


only wrong when he refuses to recognise what beauty 
there may be in classical ideals. That one set of notions 
is fashionable or unfashionable, or that it has prevailed 
for a long or a short time, has nothing to do with its 
rightness or wrongness: it will come and go and come 
back as all eternal things have always done and will always 
do. Now one of the eternal things—fortunately—is that 
inevitable attraction of the eyes that can see beauty and 
the tongue that can tell of it, to beauty wherever it is, 
in whatever company, in whatever guise. Mr. Swinburne 
feels this attraction as few have done, and expresses it 
as fewer either have done or are likely to do. Therefore 
his criticism can never be antiquated. And fortunately 
enthusiasm of the kind is very contagious and deserves 
to be propagated by every means in our power. Nobody 
need—nobody but a very foolish person will—upset unities 
and disregard decencies because Webster and Dekker 
and Marston and Middleton and Tourneur constantly did 
the one and very frequently did the other. Everybody 
should recognise, and everybody who can will be the better 
for recognising, the poignant scene and situation, the 
marvellous character, above all the Golconda of poetic 
gems that these disorderly persons have flung about in 
their disorder, and that Mr. Swinburne has piously cele- 
brated as genius celebrates. 

Two minor points—not massive but concrete enough— 
may be worth noticing. The present writer has always 
been accustomed to consider Mr. Swinburne as _ being 
nearly impeccable in criticising verse as verse, and as being 
both sharp and subtle in interpreting its meaning. He 
is all the more puzzled at the following censure of a passage 
of Webster’s : 


“We feed, wear rich attires, and strive to cleave 
The stars with marble towers, fight battles, spend 
Our blood to buy us names, and in iron hold 
Will we eat roots, to imprison fugitive gold.”’ 


The italics are Mr. Swinburne’s: and he adds: “‘ Which 
he who can parse let him scan, and he who can scan let 
him construe’’: afterwards denouncing its ‘‘ headlong halting 
fashion,”’ etc. 

Now what is the matter with it? I cannot see any 
difficulty at all in parsing. As for scansion, Mr. Swinburne 
is the very last person whom I should have thought likely 
to rule out (though I do not say that they are used here in 
the most masterly fashion) an anapest (‘‘and in i-’’) in 
the fourth place and an anapest followed by a tribrach 
(“‘t6 imprison figi-’’) in the third and fourth. Then 
there is the meaning. Surely it is clear enough! “In 
iron hold [In a strong castle} will we [we are content to} 
eat roots [be subjected to the extremities of siege-famine} 
to imprison [in order to keep in our possession] fugitive 
gold (gold that will certainly escape us at death, and pro- 
bably long before}.”’ Is not that all right, whether 
it is taken literally or figuratively ? 

One other slight animadversion, and enough. Mr. 
Swinburne observes of Tourneur’s 


“For the poor benefit of a bewitching minute”’: 


“ This is not[?], I take it, one of the poet’s irregular though 
not unmusical lines: the five short unemphatic syllables 
really run together in one slurring note of scorn, being not 
more than equivalent in metrical weight to three such as 
would take their place if the verse were altered and im- 
paired : 


““« For the poor price of one bewitching minute.’ ” 


The argument is quite sound—it could hardly be otherwise 
coming whence it does. But is it necessary ? Is it not 
much more likely that copyist or printer doubled the be 
from “ benefit’? in a very common way (especially as 
‘* bewitching ’’ is the more common form) and that Cyril 
wrote : 


“For the poor benefit of a witching minute,” 
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where you still get the “slurring note of scorn’ with 
less danger of inharmonious reading or delivery ? But 
these things are naucipiliflocculent; let us rather thank 
Mr. Swinburne once more for this addition to the goodly 
row of his volumes, and so an end. 

G. SAINTSBURY. 


THE MEANING OF MR. CHESTERTON.* 


Every one that touches Mr. Chesterton deals with paradox 
—how tired, even like Mr. Shaw, he must be of the word !— 
or else falls into it. Hence his publisher of the Bodley 
Head, certainly not intending to be ironical, has bound 
up with the volume called ‘“‘ Orthodoxy ” now lying before 
me a strongly seasoned advertisement of the works of 
M. Anatole France. Now if there be one writer (and one 
writer’s compositions) that Mr. Chesterton would fling into 
the bottomless pit, M. France is the man. We are told 
by “‘ Anonymous,” in a sketch well worth following to the 
end, that his hero of Notting Hill carries a swordstick in 
his daily walks about London. Imagination sees him 
testing its temper on the Bodley Head, when next he 
calls at Mr. Lane’s to know how “ Orthodoxy ”’ is going. 
Or will he merely smile and quote Arthur Clough, “ All 
is juxtaposition ” ? 

When after eight years, mostly spent in journalism, a 
man not yet arrived at the “mid pathway ” of Dante’s 
reckoning can read a whole book about himself, he may of 
course feel proud ; but he is more likely, in Mr. Chesterton’s 
case, to wonder if he deserves it. For he has invented no 
new philosophy ; with rare good sense he perceives that 
literature, in our modern handling of it, is somewhat of a 
silly superstition ; he denies neither God nor marriage ; he 
keeps step with the crowd and says he is one of them; in 
short, he is a reactionary who drops back into the normal. 
Why, then, the honour of a Life and Characteristics ? 
What is the meaning of Mr. Chesterton ? Is he a freak 
or a force, or that questionable thing in the development 
of species, a sport? ‘‘Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno 
mercentur Atride.”’ 

His fighting qualities, which are superb, combined with 
his love of preaching, would make him out to be an English- 
man, and possibly a Nonconformist, by temper and pedigree. 
In his blood there appears to be a Scottish and a Swiss 
blend, accounting, on the method which he loves, for his 
revolt from Calvin. Brought up in the Liberal air, he 
seems not to have learned any catechism; he was “a 
pagan at the age of twelve, and a complete agnostic by the 
age of sixteen.” He never read a line of Christian apolo- 
getics, but fed his mind upon “scientific and sceptical 
literature ’’—all of it, he adds rather slily, “ that I could 
find written in English and lying about.” ‘‘ Lying about ”’ 
is good—a pregnant word. Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Bradlaugh, Ingersoll, these names of the four evangelists 
whose gospels were circulated in his young days for the 
edification of the million delight him no more. But once 
they were his lamps and guides to wisdom. Who could 
be so alienated as this clever London boy from Christian 
theology ? Yet the “great agnostics” called up doubts 
deeper than their own. ‘“‘ The rationalist made me ques- 
tion,”’ he says, ‘‘ whether reason was of any use whatever ; 
and when I had finished Herbert Spencer, I had got as far 
as doubting (for the first time) whether evolution had 
occurred atall. As I laid down the last of Colonel Ingersoll’'s 
atheistic lectures, the dreadful thought broke across my 
mind, ‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian!’ I 
was in a desperate way.” 

Here is the genuine Chesterton, his resolute search after 
truth and keen insight; his reaction from a passive 
acquiescence in the teaching of masters who, whatever else 

* «Orthodoxy.”” By G. K. Chesterton. 5s. net. (John 
Lane.)—“‘ All Things Considered.’" By the same. 5s. (Methuen.) 


—G. Chesterton: A Criticism." Anonymous. 5s. (Alston 
Rivers.) 


G. K. Chesterton at the age ot seventeen. 
From ‘‘G. K. Chesterton.” (Alston Rivers.) 


they did, certainly stultified themselves. They attacked 
Christianity on all sides; well and good, if it were false ; 
but they did so ‘‘ for all contradictory reasons’; and how 
could that be unless it were true ? Time was needed, but 
hardly anything else than cool attentive reading, to make 
it clear that one unbeliever demolished another and fre- 
quently refuted his own positions. These arguments. 
had been driven home by the Christian champions; but 
as our theological Robinson Crusoe had never looked into- 
their storehouse, he fell back on his mother wit and dis- 
covered them by sheer thinking. Take note, good reader, 
of this fact when you are told that Mr. Chesterton’s appeal 
is only to ‘‘ consequences,’”’ and therefore has no value in 
pure logic. It is not so. If Huxley, Spencer, and the 
rest break down when cross-examined, that which un- 
frames and shatters their systems is reason—reason moving 
about in a world of realities. Before any question touching 
the use to mankind of agnostic or “‘ synthetic” philosophers 
there came up in Mr. Chesterton’s experience the doubt 
whether what they said was demonstrated or demonstrable, 
issuing in the conviction that it could be proved exactly 
the reverse. Those affirmations on which the scientific 
sceptic relied were not in accordance with known truths. 
Such is the ground taken in ‘“ Orthodoxy”; we must not 
think to blow it from under the feet of Mr. Chesterton by 
calling it “pragmatism.” He does, indeed, maintain 
that the Apostles’ Creed is ‘‘ the best root of energy and 
sound ethics.”” But he maintains just as firmly that the 
anti-Christian principles on which his opponents rest their 
whole structure cannot fail to end in the “suicide of 
thought.”’ Here then is no evasion or sideslip into a bare 
utilitarian ‘‘modernism.’’ The appeal is to primary certi- 
tudes which agnostic, materialist, monist, and their kind 
are denying with a light heart. 

One advantage this daring skirmisher may be thankful 
for. He is a journalist, not a clergyman. Fleet Street 
smiles at its favourite son as perhaps a little too wayward, 
as a trifle eccentric or skittish in his gambollings; but it 
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will not suffer any man to call him hypocrite. If he has 
gone back to the Creed, he is its votary, not its officer. 
Hence the scandal and the shock to Mr. Blatchford or Mr. 
Shaw when one of their escaped lions turns and rends them. 
A greater instance of the like in France was Louis Veuillot ; 
a more exquisite, M. Maurice Barrés. Reaction in a 
Catholic is to be anticipated, so the world judges ; it is only 
his fighting name. When, however, the trained Liberal 
strikes out against his trainers, behold, there is consterna- 
tion in the camp. For he has learned their secret. He is 
alive to all their tricks of fence. He ripostes in their very 
style. They do not much mind the heavy artillery of the 
old orthodox, lumbering along from headquarters, and 
ineffective because mostly out of range. But the charge 
of the light brigade is deadly. When journalism takes to 
preaching the Gospel it will convert the man in the street. 
He is now the pillar of heterodoxy, and he stays outside the 
church because he has been taught by those four evan- 
gelists of unbelief that nothing vital or true is heard inside 
it. Mr. Chesterton talks a language he can grasp, puts 
the matter in plain terms with infinite humour, point, and 
precision. He is the newspaper turned frankly Christian. 
And that is his meaning. 

It was an immense gain to show the general reader that 
religion, so far from being a stupidity, had ever in its true 


time cultivated joy—the joy of life, which our melancholy , 


Ibsens, pessimist Schopenhauers, and heralds of revolt at 
large were always praising, but never making their own, 
The tables are turned on a most paradoxical “ Free 
Thought,” according to which freedom of any kind was 
unthinkable. And what are we to say of a “‘ Rationalism ” 
such as, in Mr. H. G. Wells for example, doubts whether 
reason can be held to give true knowledge, because the 
instrument of all reasoning is incurably defective? When 
this degenerate Kantism breaks out on a genial Briton like 
Mr. Wells, we are justified in sounding the alarm. It shows 
that the peril of Unreason has attacked even those who 
believe in progress and in ‘‘ new worlds for old,” meaning 
of course much better ones. But how can there be progress 
if we do not know in what direction we ought to go? And 
what is reform without a fixed standard? Mr. Bernard 
Shaw falls back desperately on ‘‘ Will,’”’ as if men who are 
not free could choose to will, or mere resolution were a 
good thing in itself. All this makes for Mr. Chesterton’s 
argument ; if religion is gone, so is reason too; evolution 
which dispenses with mind in the universe should have no 
need of itinman. What a plea for the claims of education, 
enlightenment, and science! Yet floods of that loose 
irrational talk are poured out upon the democracy, which is 
invited to glory at once in politics guided by ideals and in a 
philosophy which denies their value. The Liberal after 
reading Mr. Chesterton’s proofs and instances will, if he 
has any grasp of logic, admit that unless he betrays his own 
principles he is bound to be a strong dogmatist and, in 
short, a Christian. Ideals are not given in Nature; they 
rise upon it as the mind insists that all things shall have a 
purpose and a good purpose. Not until then is the secret 
discoverable which inspires men to become martyrs for 
humanity, as somehow absolutely worth such a sacrifice. 

In this way the true Liberal who was Mr. Chesterton’s 
innermost self, starting where his teachers began, arrived 
at conclusions diametrically opposed to theirs. He relies, 
as they do, on evidence made up of many strands, on 
experience, instinct, intuition, authority. But he finds 
the evidence decisive against them ; experience gives them 
the lie, instinct revolts from them, authority puts them out 
of court. There is a great human witness coming down 
the ages—call it tradition or democracy, for either name 
will suit—and it affirms the leading dogmas that ‘‘ heretics ”’ 
assail. It believes in the Supreme as living and personal, 
in His will as the cause of things, in man as fallen, in God 
as redeeming him, in miracles, judgments, retribution, the 
whole Christian drama. And it delights in that which it 
believes as profoundly interesting. Moreover, this ancient 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton. 
From “G. K. Chesterton.” (Alston Rivers.) 


truth has the singular merit of promising truths to come ; 
“the Christian Church in its practical relation to my soul is 
a living teacher, not a dead one. It not only certainly 
taught me yesterday, but will almost certainly teach me 
to-morrow.”’ Meanwhile, ‘‘ Free Thought” is running 
rapidly to dissolution. It cannot well deny more than it 
has denied already. It blasphemes all it knows and is 
morbid in its practice. It reduces what it calls science to 
law ; but life, on the suggestion it is always making, has 
no law and no motive. Therefore, says Mr. Chesterton 
boldly, ‘‘ I can see the inevitable smash of the philosophies 
of Schopenhauer and Tolstoy, Nietzsche and Shaw, as 
clearly as an inevitable railway smash could be seen from 
a balloon.’’ The will to live, which is the most democratic 
of instincts, will trample them into the mud over which it 
passes on to its goal. 

I might have amused the many who think of Mr. 
Chesterton as chiefly a humorist by offering them a view 
of his rockets and Roman candles. Or have shown the 
more serious how, accepting the gibe of Goethe and Matthew 
Arnold that Christianity is a fairy-tale, he sends it home 
like a magic arrow to the heart of unbelief. Or have pursued 
the story of his journeys in search of the known, which for 
years he dreamt was the unknowable. He runs down his 
own book cheerfully, just as he christens his novels night- 
mares. But the point, after all, is not whether he provokes 
us to smile at him or with him. Neither is it a question of 
smart repartees, or of who is the orthodox Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. We are dealing with explosives, distinctly labelled 
as such in the laboratory of modern thought ; and we ask, 
what will they explode ? Not the tradition of civilised 
mankind, Mr. Chesterton answers ; not Christian faith or 
free will or the New Testament, but the chemist who has 
invented them. Rationalism turns out to be the height 
of unreason ; atheism lends us another proof that God is 
no creation of priests ; secularism cannot touch the world 
to come but may easily ruin the world that now is; 
materialism brings to light the intangible soul of man ; 
Liberalism perishes when you take from it the religious 
dogmas that are its only foundation. Write these truths 
in classic English or in journalese, with unruffled gravity 
or a ripple of laughter, in axioms or in paradoxes, what 
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difference does it make ? Since they are truths no master 
of style can refute them. But I reckon it a notable sign 
of the times when Fleet Street discovers that the celebrated 
unbelievers who for half a century ruled press and public 
opinion were the deadliest of enemies to our race, and the 
heroes of the modern Dunciad. Light dies before their 
uncreating word as truly as it died when their goddess 
Dulness spoke, and the arts went out. ‘‘ Uncreating”’ 
is the epithet which sums and fixes them in history. Mr. 
Chesterton has stamped it on them once for all. 
WILLIAM Barry. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS.* 


Among the multitude of books on Mary Stuart, this 
volume by Miss Stoddart stands pre-eminent for the period 
it covers—the thirteen years of Mary’s life in France. 
For such a task Miss Stoddart was uncommonly well 
qualified. To her womanly instincts, her level head, her 
facile and graceful pen, have been added an intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of those parts of France in which the 
lot of the Scottish Queen was cast, an even more remarkable 
knowledge of the history of the period, and a patient per- 
severance which is so essential in historical research. In 
her descriptions of such towns as Bar-le-Duc, Blois, Amboise, 
Rheims, and Joinville, her observant eye and picturesque 
fancy have given life to her pages. Her knowledge of the 
period, as was fitting, has apparently been derived more 
from French than from Scotch or English sources; and 
her research has led her to hitherto unprinted MSS., as 
well as to rare and out-of-the-way books. The outcome of 
this skill, knowledge and perseverance is a handsome 
volume, at once interesting, reliable, and instructive. While 
Mary is the central figure and main object, there is much 
information about the pageants in which she took part, 
the persons with whom she was associated, and the manners 
of the time. 

Of Mary’s father-in-law, Henry II., Miss Stoddart speaks 
as favourably as possible, as she also does of the Guises 
and Diane de Poitiers. ‘‘ Diane,’’ we are told, “ was 
accustomed to nurse Catherine de’ Medici during her fre- 
quent illnesses, and the two women lived peacefully side 
by side, dividing the cares of the household.” Henry’s 
relationship was, no doubt, accepted and regularised by 
custom; but that did not warrant ‘‘ the most virtuous 
ladies of the land,’’ such as Mary’s grandmother, in allowing 
‘their young sons to pay court to her.” His moral char- 
acter might compare very favourably with his father’s, 
and favourably with that of most contemporary princes ; 
and yet it was deplorably bad. Of the Guises—semi-royal 
adventurers, as Miss Stoddart calls them—one is not led 
to form a high estimate. That hypocrisy and immorality 
prevailed over many who were in high places is Miss Stod- 
dart’s candid opinion : 

‘““The worst men and women of the Court of Henry II. wrote 
as if the recording angel were leaning over their shoulders. The 
letters of the period are rarely a true indication of the moral 
character of the sender. The language of the most fervent 
devotion rose to lips sullied by the darkest crimes. The Queen 
of Scotland spent her earliest years in a world where religion, in 
high places, was sometimes fatally divorced from morality. That 
is one essential fact amid the broken records of her childhood.”’ 

In spite of this opinion, Miss Stoddart believes that 
some of the purest influences on Mary’s character were 
derived from her residence at the Court of France. She 
also holds that there is no proof of Mary’s having witnessed 
the executions at Amboise, or that she was ever in the 
torture-chamber. Her uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, is 
acquitted of direct complicity in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew; but he ‘received the news in Rome with 

* “ The Girlhood of Mary Queen of Scots, from her Landing 
in France in August, 1548, to her departure from France in 


August, 1561.” By Jane T. Stoddart. With 6 Illustrations in 
photogravure. 12s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


rapturous joy, gave a rich present to the messenger, and 
celebrated a mass of thanksgiving.” 

It has been conclusively shown, by two of the letters 
of the Sieur de Brézé, that Mary landed in France neither 
at Brest nor Morlaix, but at Roscoff or Saint-Pol-de-Leon. 
In one of these letters Saint-Pol-de-Leon is given, and in 
the other Roscoff. As the one place is a cathedral city 
half-a-mile inland, and the other a fishing-haven near it, 
there is no room for doubt as to the precise place. It may 
be questioned, however, whether the chapel of St. Ninian 
was actually built to commemorate her landing. In the 
opinion of more than one architect well qualified to judge 
on such a point, the mouldings of the building point to a 
somewhat earlier period than Mary’s. And although St. 
Ninian was a Scottish saint, the mere fact of the chapel 
being dedicated to him does not prove that it was con- 
nected with the Queen of Scots. It is known that there 
was an altar of St. Ninian in the church of the Carmelites 
at Bruges, and that the masters of Scotch ships were bound 
to contribute to the support of the officiating priest. 

It is a singular coincidence that historians have named 
four places as the one at which Mary’s mother, ‘ stark 
and well complexioned,’”’ landed when she first came to 
Scotland in 1538—Fifeness, Balcomie, Crail, and St. 
Andrews. The little fishing-haven at Fifeness was 
apparently the actual place, Balcomie was the nearest 
gentleman’s seat, Crail the nearest town, and St. Andrews 
the nearest city. Without the slightest reference to Fifeness 
or Balcomie, Miss Stoddart simply says that she ‘“ landed 
at Crail in Fife, and met her bridegroom at St. Andrews.”’ 

In the volume of “ Selections from Unpublished Manu- 
scripts’’ which Father Stevenson edited for the Maitland 
Club fully seventy years ago, there is a fragment of a letter, 
dated from Orleans, the last of December, 1560, unsigned, 
but addressed to Sir Robert Dudley. Stevenson did not 
venture to ascribe its authorship, but described it as a 
“letter from a person unknown.” Miss Stoddart quotes 
its striking testimony to the young widow’s carrying 
herself so honourably, advisedly, and discreetly that the 
writer could not but fear her progress. She does not 
venture, however, even to guess at the authorship, but 
contents herself by reproducing Stevenson’s title—‘‘ letter 
from a person unknown.’ Thomas Wright, who printed 
the whole letter a year after Stevenson printed part of it, 
had no doubt whatever that it was written by Throck- 
morton ; and Wright seems to be right. 

Miss Stoddart says that “the first letter written by 
Mary after her marriage was a commendation of the 
ambassadors to her mother.’’ That letter, which is un- 
dated, is printed in the Maitland Miscellany and also in 
Labanoff’s Re-uei! ; but surely it did not precede the one 
which she wrote to her mother on her marriage-day. For 
the statement that ‘“‘ there were executions for religion ”’ 
at Dundee, one would like to have a voucher. It may 
be questioned, too, if Miss Stoddart is right in inferring 
from the expression of Henry II.—‘‘I am not a useless 
friend ’’—that he “ felt his consequence in the world much 
increased by the Scottish negotiations.”” He might hope 
to impose on the Sultan by this reference without believing 
in it himself. These are hardly perceptible flaws in a 
really valuable book. 

This work will make its readers long for the other and 
greater on the Guises from Miss Stoddart’s pen. 

D. Hay FLEMING. 


A BORN RACONTEUR.* 


As a raconteur Mr. Russell is without an equal. Backed 
both by birth and by ability he has from the first been 
privileged to know all the most interesting people of his 
day, and has turned his good fortune to excellent account. 
By George W. E. Russell. 3s. 6d. 


* «Some Threepenny Bits.” 
net. (Grant Richards.) 
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He levies his tribute from many sources, and we must be 
thankful to him for dispensing to us in our turn his accumu- 
lated stores of riches. At the same time Mr. Russell’s 
position is not without its risks also. His last book has 
pre-eminently the defects of its qualities. Mr. Russell is 
such a thesaurus of anecdote and recollections that he is in 
danger occasionally of being overwhelmed thereby. The 
first essay in this volume—on Etrennes—is a casein point. 
The mere magic of the word conjures up such a host of 
memories and associations in Mr. Russell’s mind that when 
we have read through the chapter we have really learned 
very little about Mr. Russell’s own sentiments upon the 
subject, though we have been introduced to a great deal of 
information about what other people have felt or done. 
This is a distinct loss, for Mr. Russell’s own musings and 
reflections are anything but the least interesting and enter- 
taining portions of his book. Happily, however, we have 
examples of both veins. His paper ‘‘In Retreat” is a 
good instance of this second style. The delights of being 
‘“coddled ” for a few days is not a new subject, but Mr. 
Russell can take it up in his hands, juggle deftly with 
it, and, hey presto! we are gaping at him as though he were 
introducing us to something we had never heard of before. 

Mr. Russell’s range of subjects is as illimitable as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s veldt. He skips from Brighton” to 
“‘ Libraries,’ from ‘‘ Budgets ” to “‘ Bank Holiday,” from 
“Tips ”’ to “ Flatland.’’ This last named is quite in Mr. 
Russell’s best style. His ninepin in this instance is a 
certain ‘‘ High Dignitary ”’ of the Church who propounded 
the theory that Bishops would be degraded by living in a 
flat. Against his scientific bowling Mr. Russell’s ninepin 
does not long stand upright. He ridicules the idea that “his 
clergy would necessarily treat with disrespect a diocesan 
whose study, dining-room, drawing-room, and bedroom 
were all on one floor ; while for myself, as a feeble unit of 
the Laity, I can affirm that I should much oftener pay my 
respects to a Bishop who was accessible by lift, than to 
one who dwelt in a ‘keep,’ approached by a break-neck 
flight of stone steps, or in a palace containing fourteen 
staircases covered with a mile and a quarter of carpet, 
with ‘ 260 brass stair-rods.’ (For these and similar details 
of episcopal housekeeping the curious reader is referred to a 
Pastoral Letter of the Bishop of Winchester, 1892.)’’ All 
Mr. Russell’s essays are not equally satisfying, but it can 
well be imagined that there is nothing approaching a dull 
page in the whole volume. But, we repeat once more, we 
hope that Mr. Russell will not be too sparing in the future 
of his own individuality. Too much seasoning spoils the 
very best dishes. 


THE WELL OF ENGLISH.* 


The manufacture of ‘‘ made” books is proceeding very 
fast just now; surely too fast, both for reason and for 
profit. Those who are responsible for the production of 
books, upon the commercial side, know only too well how 
every day some new proposal of the kind comes along. 
“‘ There has been no book lately upon Lydgate, or Hoccleve ; 
such an attractive book might be made about either. 
Seventy thousand words ; sixteen illustrations ; to sell for 
half a guinea.”” The commission is given, and the book 
turned out in two or three months. It is business-like and 
up to the contract. Enough copies are sold, perhaps, to 
pay its way, but long before the season is over it is as dead 
as Canterbury lamb. 

The multitude of these books, with all their specious imita- 
tion of the qualities of good literature, is apt to cause a very 
unjust confusion between a really honest piece of work and 
a merely perfunctory exercise in book-making; and it is 
not improbable that, amid the stream of facile manufacture, 
so sound a study as the book before us may get something 
less than its proper recognition. For Mr. Coulton is no 


* “Chaucer and his England.” By G. G. Coulton, M.A. 


tos. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


superficial provider for the libraries, skimming the surface 
of his subject with the assistance of a couple of encyclo- 
pedias. He is clearly a book-lover, and a lover of the old 
romantic times, and his imagination, fed upon good solid 
fact, is bright enough and pictorial enough to re-create the 
period he has studied, and to bring it clearly before the 
fancy of his reader. He turns aside 

“To dream of London, small, and white, and clean, 

The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green... . 

While, nigh the thronged wharf, Geoffrey Chaucer’s pen 

Moves over bills of lading,’’ 
and, writing well and with a wealth of well-selected detail, 
he succeeds in drawing a picture full of vitality and 
charm ; touched in, too, with little strokes of humour which 
illumine without disturbing the natural course of his narra- 
tive. This, in short, is a thoroughly suggestive volume, 
which every lover of English poetry and every dabbler in 
popular antiquarianism will like to add to his library. 

The actual biography of Chaucer occupies not more than 
sixty out of the three hundred pages; nor, indeed, was 
there more to record. Mr. Coulton, moreover, makes no 
show of literary criticism. Such critical remarks as he 
adventures are clear and sensible, but they do not profess 
to penetrate below the surface. The real purpose of the 
book is re-creative ; its value consists in its bright, vivacious 
picture of the England of Chaucer’s day. And very ex- 
cellently is all this part of the book contrived. Let the 
following passage, for example, illustrate its pictorial effect : 

“Here Chaucer had only half a mile to go to his daily work, 
by streets which we may follow still. If he took the stricter 
view, which held that gentlefolk ought to begin their day with 
a Mass, and to hear it fasting, then he had at least St. Michael’s, 
Aldgate, and All Hallows Stonechurch on his direct way, and 
two others within a few yards of his road. If, however, he was 
of those who preferred to begin the day with a sop of wine or 
“a draught of moist and corny ale,’ then the noted hostelry of 
the Saracen’s Head probably stood even then, and had stood 
since the time of the Crusades, within a few yards of Aldgate 
Tower. Close by the fork of Fenchurch and Leadenhall Streets 
he would pass a ‘ fair and large-built house,’ the town inn of the 
Prior of Hornchurch. Then, in Fenchurch Street, the mansion 
and garden of the Earls of Northumberland, and again, at the 
corner of Mart Lane, the manor and garden of Blanch Apleton. 
Turning down Mart Lane (now corrupted into Mark), the poet 
would pass the great chain, ready to be stretched at any moment 


across the narrow street, which marked the limits of Aldgate 
and Tower Street wards.” 


And so on, with a variety of allusion which will delight the 
true Londoner, reminding him of the abounding interest 
and romance of his own too-democratic city. And here, in 
a more meditative mood, is a wise piece of moralising upon 
the true meaning of those pagan festivals when the maypole 


A Party of Pilgrims. 
From MS. Roy. 18 D. 11 f. 148. 
From “ Chaucer and his England.” (Methuen.) 
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vas reared by St. Andrew Undershaft, and all Lime Street 
was alive with revelry : 

“‘ These May-day festivities, which outdid even the Midsummer 
bonfires and the Christmas mummings in popularity, were a 
Christianised survival of ancient Nature-worship. When we 
remember the cold, the smoke, the crowding and general dis- 
comfort of winter davs and nights in those picturesque timber 
:ouses ; when we consider that even in castles and manor-houses 
nen’s lives differed from this less in quality than in degree ; when 
we try to imagine especially the monotony of woman’s life under 
these conditions, doubly bound as she was to the housework and 
io the eternal spinning-wheel or embroidery-frame, with scarcely 
any interruptions but the morning Mass and gossip with a few 
neighbours—only then can we even dimly realise what spring 
and May-day meant. There was no chance of forgetting, in 
those days, how directly the brown earth is our foster-mother. 
Men who had fed on salt meat for three or four months, while 
even the narrow choice of autumn vegetables had long failed 
almost altogether, and a few shrivelled apples were alone left 
of last year’s fruit—in that position, men watched the first green 
buds with the eagerness of a convalescent ; and the riot out of 
doors was proportionate to the constraint of home life. Those 
antiquaries have recorded only half the truth who wrote regret- 
tully of these dying sports under the growing severity of Puritan- 
ism, and they forgot that Puritanism itself was a too successful 
attempt to realise a thoroughly medieval ideal.” 


There are some books whose virtue is much better 
represented by a few quotations than by any amount of 
specious eulogy, and Mr. Coulton’s picturesque, romantic 
monograph is one of them. The felicity with which he fills 
in his picture—every detail true to life and eloquent of 
study—will be clearer from these brief extracts than from 
all the repeated praise of a reviewer. For there is sound 
work here, and that rare talent for turning the product of 
industry to its best uses. The combination is not a common 
one, and, when found, it may well be the object of grateful 
recognition. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


A KING OF CONVENANCE.* 


Turning over the diverting pages of Mr. Melville’s ‘‘ Wits 
and Beaux” the other evening, we were congratulating 
him, mentally, on having found a better field for his energies 
than the biography of the Georgian Era. But Mr. Melville’s 
stern resolve to take no rest while a crowned George re- 
mained uncelebrated by his pen has been proof against 
allurements of so alien a kind. At any rate, the twitch of 
his mantle was delusive, for here is a large book on the first 
and dullest of all the Georges, a man beside whom ‘‘ Farmer 
George’ stands out as a dazzling wit. It must need a 
determination of iron to persist in chronicling this leaden 
dynasty of Brunswick. On perusing Mr. Melville’s pages, 
I have come to the conclusion that George I. was one of 
those rather abnormally good, but quite preternaturally 
uninteresting persons to whom the world is almost in- 
variably unkind. If he had been born a waiter instead 
of a King (or, at any rate, an Elector), he would have been 
kept on in his place and, perhaps, commended for his probity 
and diligence, but he would have got the smallest tips of 
any servant on the establishment, which would have grieved 
his frugal and thrifty nature. But it is something to have 
got even thus far, for, hitherto, one has been in the habit 
of regarding George I. as an unpalatable Whig formula, 
rather than in the light of a human being at all. The 
unfortunate thing, of course, about George I. is that he 
was already arrived at the unromantic age of fifty-four at 
the time of his accession; and that at the time when our 
amour propre would have him thrilling with ambition and 
nervousness and exultation and impatience at the idea of 
a heritage so splendid as that of the triple crown of England, 
Scotland and Ireland (not to speak of France and North 
America), George in reality was seeking for a loophole of 
escape from a troublesome responsibility which would 
detach him (the least restless of men) from the scene, the 
people, and the kind of life to which he had grown attached 


* “ The First George in Hanover and England.” 


By Lewis 
Melville. With 18 Portraits. 2 vols. 24s. net. 


(Pitman.) 


by mutual goodwill and service, no less than by long custom. 
As Mr. Melville well puts it, George was content with his 
rank as a sovereign prince of the Empire, he was devoted 
to his own country, and, born with the attributes of a 
country gentleman rather than those of a monarch, would 
have given much to be allowed to wear out his declining 
years among the pleasant al/ées of Herrenhausen. He hated 
the parade of royalty. Now he had, an elderly Elector of 
fifty-four, to— 


‘““ go from a country where he was absolute, to another where, 
so far from being supreme, when King and people differed in a 
matter of vital importance, the monarch had to give way—the 
price of resistance having been fixed at worst at death, at best 
at exile or civil war. He had to go from a country where he 
was the wealthiest and most important personage to another 
where he would be merely regarded as a minor German princeling 
set up as a figure-head, and where many of the gentry were 
wealthier than he. Worse than all, he must set forth, by no 
means sure of his reception, and with no love nor even liking for 
the people over whom he was called to reign.” 


One might compare the fate of this sedate, middle-aged 
Elector to that of another Abraham on Mount Moriah, 
faithful to the pole-star of Duty, but, unlike Abraham, 
uncheered by the hope that in two centuries to come his 
seed would be firmly established upon the greatest of 
earthly thrones. He never felt that he owed anything to 
England. He was wanted by the party of the oligarchs to 
be their figure-head, and he took their loyalty for what it 
was worth. 

His coolness frightened them, as he was shrewd enough to 
see, and he felt no qualms whatever about putting first one 
hand and then both into their purse, pretty deep. It cer- 
tainly served the turn of the upper Whig cliques, who got 
most of the superior wire-pulling directly into their own 
hands. As for the people, they were juggled off with the 
old story that George was their only bulwark against popery. 
In reality, he was a mere pawn in the game, well paid in 
money but in nothing else. He, for his part, regarded the 
English in much the same way as William III. had done, 
though he managed to conceal his dislike of them a little 
better. 

What was the sort of life that duty bade him exchange 
for Windsor, St. James’s, and Hampton Court ? Of this 
Hanoverian life and surroundings Mr. Melville gives us an 
excellent account, built to a considerable extent upon 
original research and observation of his own. The court 
and state maintained at Herrenhausen is very agreeably 
sketched, and the distribution of the civil list of £40,000 per 
annum amusingly explained. 

Not very much can be said in defence of George’s treat- 
ment of his son, but two prolific sources of misunderstanding 
have been skilfully unmasked. Malevolence has gloated 
over the two ugly rival mistresses—the “twin wives,” 
Walpole calls them, the Kielmansegg (Darlington), and 
the Schulenburg (Kendal), imported by George from 
Hanover. What, says Mr. Melville, if one of these much- 
abused frumps turned out to be no mistress at all but 
George’s halt-sister, and if the other turned out to be his 
morganatic wife? And he sets about to prove it, con- 
clusively in the first case. Nor will he accept for a minute 
the view that Sophia Dorothea was the injured saint she 
has been commonly represented, for there is good reason 
to suppose that her liaison with Kénigsmark was prior to 
George’s intimate connection with the Schulenburg, after- 
wards the Duchess of Kendal. The dull-faced, plain-spoken 
George was, in fact, prosaically speaking, the injured party, 
rather than the Bluebeard of picturesque advocacy. 

The student of the Hanoverian succession will thus find 
a good deal to arrest him in the chapters leading up to and 
including the peaceful arrival of the new dynasty in Eng- 
land, for many German authorities have been consulted and 
not a few traditional errors exposed. After this event, we 


have little more than a rough sketch of George’s reign, 
though we have some amusing details of the rapacity of his 
The international significance of 
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the change from Stuart to Guelf is outside the range of the 
present work, and Mr. Melville, perhaps wisely, leaves it 
severely alone ; its chief fault, perhaps, is the incorrigible 
tendency of the author to mix up the verdicts of late and 
irresponsible compilers such as Mrs. Clayton, De Saussure, 
and Mr. Molloy with those of actually contemporary, 
though biassed, observers such as Chesterfield and Boling- 
broke. Original sources and second-hand commentary 
cannot be too rigidly discriminated in a work of this kind. 
In other respects the point of view, which is Central Euro- 
pean rather than insular, the documents incorporated,* and 
the candour of the writer in dealing with new material, give 
this book a distinct value, apart from its entertaining 
picture of a small German court. There were about six 
hundred of these courts at the time, and the English charit- 
ably assumed that George’s was one of the least, a sort of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. We are shown here that it was far 
otherwise. We are reduced, then, as Englishmen to the 
reflection that every life should be tried on the touch- 
stone of its one great, psychological moment. This was 
reached by George in 1714, when he was apprised one 
night, early in August, of the splendid historic destiny 
that was before him, and, instead of striking an heroic 
attitude and going into raptures about his new subjects, 
he merely turned over in bed, after having given vent 
to the guttural German equivalent of ‘“‘ What an infernal 
nuisance ! ”’ 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


TRAGIC RUSSIA.* 


Here is a volume of which it can easily be said that to 
those who like this sort of thing, it is just the sort of thing 
they will like. Most of the contents is scandal about 
the Russian court, intrigues, cruelties, licentiousness, the 
dealings of Czars with their mistresses, and all the rest of 
it. I suppose many people get a subtle and rather grim 
satisfaction from reading about the failings of those in high 
position. Questionable chronicles of court scandals can 
always find a public. And as there is a general opinion 
that Russians are lewd as well as brutal, this book will 
confirm the belief that the Russian monarchy is rotten 
to the core. 

“Tragic Russia”’ is chiefly devoted to repeating the 
innumerable stories which have been in circulation this 
last century about the selfishness, the bestiality, and 
the crimes for which the Czars have been notorious. The 
author rarely gives any indication of the wells of scandal 
into which he has dipped 
his bucket—although on the 


about the private lives of most distinguished personages 
—usually, on investigation, revealed to be slanders— 
chariness in accepting the scandals of a century ago 
may be forgiven. 

Emperors, like lesser mortals, have their deficiencies. 
But after reading this book—interesting, dramatic, “‘ spicy ” 
—the flavour left on the mind is a nauseous one. Even 
accepting all the stories as true, the thought came to the 
top whether it is not better to turn the light on a man’s 
good services than rake the muck-heaps searching for 
the messes of his private life. Every schoolboy knows 
the story of Peter the Great—the man who really made 
Russia. Mr. Gasiorowski is not at all concerned, however, 
to reveal the beneficent side of Peter’s rule; that would 
be beyond the scope of “‘ tragic ’’ Russia. So he cynically 
suggests that Peter was a ‘“‘ great scoundrel” and that 
only for the sake of brevity was he called “great.” His 
object is to show that Peter did not care in the slightest 
for spreading true civilisation in his country; he was a 
drunkard, there were thousands of victims sacrificed through 
his ‘thoughtless barbarism.” ‘‘ That would-be great 
ruler made slaves of the whole nation, and pushed his 
country backward instead of forward. If it were not for 
Peter, Russia to-day would be on the same level of progress 
as the rest of Europe.’”’ Now that is just the question on 
which I disagree with the author. I take it that the serious 
purpose of the book is to show that the wickedness of the 
Russian court has been the cause of Russia’s backwardness. 
It is, however, impossible to speak of Russians as Europeans, 
as we would speak of the Germans. Russia has been 
described as the most eastern of European countries and 
the most western of Asiatic countries ; and it is the trait 
of the Asiatic in the Russian which has produced a con- 
dition of affairs which we deplore without always under- 
standing, quite as much as the lust, the gold hunger, 
the barbarity of the men who have sat on the Russian 
throne. 

It is well, of course, we should see the dark as well as. 
the bright side of things, so we may judge with proportion 
in our minds. But I cannot think this book was written 
without prejudice. Take the case of the present Emperor, 
Nicholas II. He is a good-intentioned man, but a weak 
man, anxious to do the right thing, but lacking force of 
character, influenced by those who have most talk with 
him, unstable in decision, willing to let other people decide. 
To know this is useful in weighing the history of to-day in 
Russia. But what object is there is describing the relations 
of the Czar with ballet-dancers before he was married ? 
And why drag in scandalous stories about the ladies of 


last two pages there is a 
bibliography. He has prob- 
ably been to the muddy waters 
of memoirs—the most unre- 
liable source of truth. Ihave 
no right to question the ac- 
curacy of Mr. Gasiorowski’s 
episodes ’’ likely enough 
many of them are true—but 
being aware of the whisper- 
ings which are current to-day 
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the Court ? Whether they are true or not, I have no 
knowledge. But there are such stories about every royal 
circle in Europe, including our own, usually wildly exagger- 
ated and their circulation limited to journals which trade 
on the public liking for nastiness. Heaven forbid that I 
should even seem to be suggesting the veiling of vice, but 
as Mr. Gasiorowski makes it his purpose to hint and to 
wink without giving us authority for his stories except, I 
suppose, the gossip of supper-parties in the Bear Restaurant 
in St. Petersburg, one is compelled to hesitate before 
accepting his picture as true. 

Mr. Gasiorowski writes with vigorous picturesqueness 
about the seething unrest amongst the Russian people, 
and demonstrates correctly enough that Nicholas II. has 
been a tool in the hands of the reactionaries. 
are laid on thickly and effectively. This is well, for Russia 
is a land of violent contrasts. With a bold brush he paints 
the strivings of the mob and the repressions of the bureau- 
cracy. All this is as it should be; it helps us to under- 
stand the tigerish antipathies between those who have 
the power and those who pant for it. But the backstairs 
stories—which can be heard in other countries besides 
Russia, even countries the most enlightened—do not help 
in the least. 


His colours 


Joun Foster FRASER. 


THE OXFORD THACKERAY.* 


Since Lady Ritchie’s famous ‘ Biographical’’ edition 
of her father’s works, there have been several editions of 
the writings and drawings of this most popular author ; 
but of these only two call for notice: the first, confined 
to the prose works, issued by Messrs. Dent, with three 
hundred illustrations by Mr. C. E. Brock and admirable 
introductions by Mr. Walter Jerrold; the second, brought 
out by Messrs. Macmillan, reprinted from first editions 
with all the original illustrations by Thackeray, Cruikshank, 
Doyle, Leech, Frederick Walker, etc., and containing 
everything that was published by Thackeray in his lifetime. 
The present, the ‘‘ Oxford,” edition contains much matter 
only before included in Macmillan’s edition, and, in ad- 
dition, several essays from the Foreign Quarterly Review 
(collected two or three years ago by Mr. R. S. Garnett), 
and many drawings from ‘‘ The Orphan of Pimlico.” 
Well printed, neatly bound, exceptionally cheap, it would 
by virtue of these qualities command a ready sale: when 
it is stated that each volume has an introduction from 
the pen of the editor, Professor Saintsbury, it is at once 
obvious that the edition claims of right a place on the 
shelves of all students and lovers of Thackeray. 

“As for the introductions,’’ said the editor in his preface, 
“biographical matter—except in so far as it is directly con- 
nected with individual works—will be found mainly in the first ; 
general critical matter in the first and last. But an attempt 
will be made to connect all—biographically and critically— 
chapter-fashion, so that the series may be not merely a string 
of separate essays, but a continuous study. Thackeray’s many- 
sidedness is so great that there can hardly be too many studies 
of him. In the present case the study has at least one justi- 
fication—it is of an author who has been, for more than forty 
years, more frequently in the hands, and more constantly in 


the head and heart of the student, than any other in prose 
and almost any other in rhyme.” 


It is natural that Professor Saintsbury should delight 
to acknowledge his devotion to the Master, but even it 
he had omitted to do so, it is everywhere apparent in his 
introductions that his work is a labour of love, and that 
it is the labour of love of a discriminating enthusiast. 


* “The Oxford Thackeray.’’ Arranged and Edited by 
George Saintsbury. Vols. i.-vi. (Complete in 17 vols.) (Vol. 
i., “‘ The Yellowplush Papers,” etc. ; vol. ii., ‘‘ The Paris Sketch 
Book,” etc.; vol. iii., ‘‘ Catherine,” etc.; vol. iv., ‘‘ The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond,” etc.; vol. v., ‘“‘ The Irish Sketch 
Book,” etc.; vol. vi., ‘‘ Barry Lyndon,” etc.) 2s. net per vol. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


Professor Saintsbury has, indeed, put all students of 
Thackeray under a lasting obligation by his illuminating 
comments and criticism. The first six volumes now 
issued contain Thackeray’s works from his juvenile efforts 
in the Snob and the National Standard to “ Barry Lyndon,” 
which latter story may be said to close the first period 
of Thackeray’s literary activities. The editor’s remarks 
are mainly confined to the writings of this period, but 
now and then he makes passing reference to later works : 
‘“Lovel the Widower” and ‘Philip”’ he considers did 
not raise Thackeray’s reputation, ‘‘ though no one else 
could have written them,’’ and in his opinion 
Duval”’ “ promised greatly ”’ ; 
Papers ”’ 


Denis 
while the ‘“ Roundaboat 
he thinks ‘‘ the consummate and unique work 
of a unique and consummate genius ’’—which last pro- 
nouncement may, perhaps, send a larger public to these 
delightful arm-chair essays, at present beloved of the 
few. 

Professor Saintsbury bestows high praise upon the 
“Yellowplush Correspondence ’’; and upon the Sur- 
prising Adventures of Major Gahagan,” which, though he 
points out they could never have happened and the reader 
knows they could never have happened, are yet “‘ quite 
real ex hypothesi ; they carry the atmosphere of their own 
universe with them, and they blandly permeate and 
intoxicate you with it as if it were so much laughing gas— 
as indeed it is.’”’ He is greatly attracted by ‘‘ The Great 
H ggarty Diamond,” and thinks, as its author did before 
him, that it is the best thing before ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’”’ and 
so convincing is his exposition of its beauties that ‘‘ the 
careful commentor ” of Thackeray’s works who pronounced 
it “dull” will, doubtless, hesitate before repeating his 
offence. The editor prefers ‘‘Catherine ”’ to ‘ Barry Lyn- 
don,” though he admits that the latter work is more mature ; 
but the present writer thinks himself in a majority in pre- 
ferring the latter work with its rogue of a hero, the amazing 


W. M. Thackeray. 
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‘Chevalier, and the wonderful Mrs. Barry. Professor 
Saintsbury, while declining to say that the much-discussed 
“Elizabeth Brownrigge’’ is not by Thackeray, obviously 
inclines to that opinion; and his unpronounced verdict 
must carry great weight, for he has conclusively proved 
himself a most competent judge of such a doubtful issue 
by the brilliant accuracy with which he has made his 
selection from the essays attributed to Thackeray by 
Mr. R. S. Garnett in ‘‘ The New Sketch Book.” Though 
apparently ignorant of the extract from the late Whitwell 
Elwin’s papers printed by the present writer in THE Book- 
MAN, April, 1906, he has independently, by a shrewd ex- 
amination of the articles, reprinted what was Thackeray’s 
and omitted what was not, without a single mistake. 


MISS CHARITY.* 


‘‘God saw a woman ina sick room. He copied her, and 
made—an angel.’ This chapter-heading from Mr. Edward 
Marshall’s ‘‘ Log Book of the Lyddy”’ is recalled by Mr. 
Keble Howard’s picture of Miss Charity in the sick room 
of Triss Palins. Asa story, ‘‘ Miss Charity ”’ is distinctly 
old-fashioned—so old-fashioned that to some of us it will 
come laden with sweetbrier memories of our childhood, 
and will bring to mind long-forgotten faces, such faces, 
indeed, as we now see smiling out at us only from dim and 
ghostly daguerreotypes, where the gold watch-chain around 
the neck is all that remains unfaded. 

The immaculate heroine, “the angel in the house,” 
has been out of fashion for a long time; and on the stage, 
as well as in the pages of a novel, has been replaced in 
popular favour by the Woman with a Past, or at least with 
a dash of the devil in her ; Coventry Patmore may or may 
not be responsible for the disappearance of the angel- 
heroine ; Mr. Keble Howard is certainly responsible for her 
resuscitation. 

The one modern note in his tale is the introduction of the 
tich linen-draper from Birmingham with his motor-car, 
and his unmitigated cad of a son. An old county family 
having become impoverished, the linen-draper arranges to 
rent the ancestral home; and the coming ot himself and 
son to Ullenhall Castle causes no small flutter in the quiet 
village of Littleworth. Miss Charity, the vicar’s daughter, 
loves and is loved by John Coghill, and all goes well until 
Charity’s cousin Philippa invites herself to stay at the 
Vicarage. Philippa sets her cap not only at the linen- 
draper and his son, but also at Charity’s promised husband, 
John. It is around Philippa’s machinations that the plot 
turns ; and difficult as it may seem to make a captivating 
and enthralling story out of such a hackneyed situation, 
Mr. Keble Howard has done so. 

The novel is one of which it would be equally true to say 
that any one could have written it, and that only Mr. Keble 
Howard could have written it. With a strong and extra- 
ordinary plot behind him. even a poor novelist can fashion 
a readable story. Out of ordinary everyday material, only 
the born novelist, the writer of dominant ability, can hope 
to succeed. Yet Mr. Howard has succeeded, and succeeded 
so encirely that one may safely predict that here is the 
Charity which shall cover, if not the multitude of sins, at 
least the multitude of reams and shall run into many 
editions. His work has always the subtle quality of charm, 
but none of his books has quite the charm and attraction 
of ‘“‘ Miss Charity.’”’ The chapter describing John Coghill’s 
assisted proposal is in itself enough to make the fortune of 
any novel, the reputation of any author. 

Mr. Howard deserves to succeed, for his courage—literary 
as well as moral—is extraordinary. To-day, questions of 
sex, morality, and religion are discussed with a frankness 
which twenty years ago would have been accounted rank 


* «Miss Charity.”” By 
Stoughton.) 
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blasphemy or avowed libertinism. To-day, Early Victorian 
views of morality and the Sex Question are sneered at, and 
voted as much out of date as Early Victorian mahogany 
furniture. Yet to-day Mr. Keble Howard comes forward 
with the blandest of smiles, to invite our attention to an 
Early Victorian heroine and to ask us to applaud Early- 
Victorian virtues and sentiments. The miracle of it all 
is that he succeeds—succeeds in compelling our attention, 
capturing our sympathy, and winning our applause. 


CouLSON KERNAHAN. 


COUSIN PHILLIS.* 


To most of us the name of Mrs. Gaskell has hitherto 
spelt “‘ Cranford.” Comparatively few of us have any 
personal knowledge of this fragrant idyll, ‘‘ Cousin Phillis,”’ 
which first saw light in the Cornhill in the early ’fifties, 
and is now ably and tenderly introduced by Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe to a forty-five-year-later audience. To read 
“Cranford and ‘‘ Cousin Phillis’ now, and realise their 
respective dates, is to pause surprised at their order of 
production. ‘‘ Cranford ’”’ came first—came, indeed, among 
Mrs. Gaskell’s earliest writings, and Mr. Seccombe re- 
marks: ‘‘ Based upon generalised reminiscences of early 
childhood and youth, ‘Cranford’ is coloured too with 
the riper tints of autumn, and the wonder is that these hues 
of sadness should be manipulated to so exquisite an issue 
by so fair, so sanguine, and so youthful a hand.” The 
hand, however, was over forty years old when it began 
these finely artistic sketches of an avowedly inartistic 
period; and in forty years there is much opportunity to 
learn observation and suffer experience. The wonder lies 
even more, it seems to us, in the spontaneous radiance, the 
young glamorous youth and freshness of the later story, 
which gleams as if steeped in early morning sunshine, and 
is fragrant as a garden of dew-washed gillyflowers. Its 
charm is so elusive and delicate that the idyll seems 
passively to refuse detailed criticism ; scenes, characters, 
phrases, captivate us, but in spite of this it stands to be 
judged whole, it appeals as a young, living thing. 

Mr. Seccombe’s Introduction could not be bettered ; 
we have read it four times, out of sheer pleasure. In five- 
and-twenty pages he is reminiscent, enthusiastic, critical, 
enlightening ; he tells us the history of the story in England 
and on the Continent; he shows us the growth of Mrs. 
Gaskell and of ‘‘ Cousin Phillis.’”” To his own work he has 
brought thought and knowledge; to Mrs. Gaskell’s work 
affection and understanding. And as an annotator does 
any one surpass Mr. Seccombe in his own way? There are 
just four notes to this Introduction, and each is a model 
of generous conciseness, each is apt, helpful, graphic. 

The story of ‘‘ Cousin. Phillis,” ‘‘ that flawless, radiant 
idyll,” is of a kind but rarely achieved with full success. 
Perhaps they achieve it more often in America than here, 
though one such triumph was certainly attained by Mr. 
Walter Raymond some years ago in ‘‘ Tryphena in Love ”’ 
—a Queen’s Treasure, too, which would not be out of place 
in this series. Numberless new readers will now make 
acquaintance with Mrs. Gaskell’s heroine, as Cousin Paul 
did, when, as he says, ,‘ the westering sun shone full upon 
her, and made a slanting stream of light into the room 
within. She was dressed in dark blue cotton of some kind ; 
up to her throat, down to her wrists, with a little frill ot 
the same wherever it touched her white skin. . . . She had 
light hair, nearer yellow than any other colour. She looked 
me steadily in the face with large quiet eyes, wondering, 
but untroubled by the sight of a stranger.”” And they will 


* “Cousin Phillis.”’ By Mrs. Gaskell. With Introduction by 
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leave her, as we have done, languid after her sorrowful 
illness, her heart bruised by an unmeant hurt, her hands 
holding the blue ribbons which her pitiful father had 
bought in his almost childlike endeavour to please and 
rouse her, and in her heart a new germ of courage. 


THREE WOMEN NOVELISTS.* 


These three books have nothing in common except that 
they happen to be written by three of our most distinguished 
women novelists, and to be, moreover, three of the best 
novels they have ever given us. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden has for some years past been 
her own great rival; every new story she has written has 
been compared with the phenomenally popular ‘ Ships 
that Pass in the Night,’’ and critics have qualified their 
praise with a ‘‘ But when will she write something else 
as good as that first book of hers ?’’ Many of us think 
she did this in ‘‘ The Fowler ”; only a negligible minority 
can fail to recognise that she has done this, and more, in 
“Interplay.” Here her outlook is wider, her range of 
character more varied, her knowledge and insight surer 
and deeper. She has a fuller story to tell, and tells it with 
a riper skill, a subtler craftsmanship. Briefly, ‘‘ Interplay ”’ 
is a plea that women should be granted something of the 
social freedom that is allowed to men. Harriet Rivers has 
a past, but feels it is unjust that she should be compelled 
to live always in the shadow of it ; shé holds that a woman 
has the right ‘‘ to pass on,” and begin afresh, even as a 
man has. In her own view, the real error of her youth 
was when she let herself be drawn into marriage with a 
man she did not love, and learned to loathe ; when she met 
the man she loved, she went away with him, and lived with 
him happily and without regrets until he died. But now 
love comes into her life again, and her past rises up against 
her, yet her purity and sweetness and loyalty are so manifest 
in what she does and has done, in all she says and leaves 
unsaid, that Dr. Edgar Bending, the broad-minded, big- 
hearted fellow who loves her, understands, and finds it 
easy to forgive everything, if it needs forgiveness. ‘‘ Men 
find it hard to be generous to women,”’ Harriet’s friend 
Margaret reminds him. ‘I don’t criticise them. They 
are hemmed in by traditions and by the code they have 
created for their own convenience. But now and then a 
man rises head and shoulders above his fellows, and shows 
the right way for the new generation to tread. You are 
one of those men.’’ There is some delightfully humorous 
characterisation ; Margaret’s Pecksniffian brother William, 
the bank manager, and her quaint, domineering, alert old 
Aunt Caroline are not unworthy of Dickens himself. One 
is a little sorry that there is no happy ending for Margaret 
as well as for Harriet Rivers ; and yet the end as it stands 
is so finely poignant, so charged with deepest pathos, so 
touched with beauty that, after all, one would not have it 
altered. 

‘““The Heart-Smiter’’ is one of those charming little 
domestic comedies that Mrs. Mann writes so entertainingly 
and with such consummate cleverness. There are tears 
in it as well as laughter; it has an underlying seriousness, 
and here and there skirts the edge of tragedy; but its 
prevailing tone is light and genial, and it runs a provokingly 
interesting course to an ideal close. Daphne Snare writes 
a piteous letter to her kindly, wealthy aunt, the Lady 
Bellam, and is invited to come and live with her. ‘‘ She 
tells me very little,” Lady Bellam says to Edward, her 
brother-in-law. ‘‘ She and her mother, and a poor crippled 
sister—I remember we knew, somehow, the first child was 
born a cripple—lived together in a horrible kind of genteel 
poverty till she was left alone in the world, when naturally 
she turned to me.’”’ Daphne’s mother had been a barmaid ; 


* “Interplay.”” By Beatrice Harraden. 6s. (Methuen.) 
“The Heart-Smiter.”. By Mary E. Mann. 6s. (Methuen.) 
Rose-White Youth.” (Cassell.) 


By Dolf Wyllarde. 6s. 


and when Lady Bellam’s brother married her his family 
turned their backs on him. By-and-by he died, his widow 
married again, and even Lady Bellam had not troubled 
about his children until now. Daphne arrives and creates 
a good impression at once, though the reader is subtly 
made to feel that she is in some way disingenuous. One 
morning, opening Lady Bellam’s letters for her, Edward 
Bellam discovers amongst them one from Daphne’s mother 
asking if her daughter is with them; explaining that she 
has a comfortable home with her and her second husband 
and has no need and no right, in defiance of her dead father’s. 
wishes, to accept charity from her rich relations. Edward 
keeps this letter to himself for awhile; he is horrified at 
the glib ease with which Daphne lies about her dead mother 
and her brutal step-father, and presently lets her know 
that he has found her out, and seeks to induce her to tell 
the truth to her aunt and not force him to betray her. She 
defies him, and pity for her and shame against being the 
informer keep him still silent; and eventually, after she 
has won all the hearts in the household and subdued the 
reader, who knows the worst of her, to an appreciation ot 
her charm, it is Daphne herself who reveals her secret, but 
why she does this, how it comes about that she does it, and 
what follows thereon are not to be related except by the 
book itself, which tells of it all with a humour of 
character and incident and dialogue, and a _ tenderness 
and human charity, that make the 1eading a pleasure 
not to be missed, nor to be discounted by the blabbings of 
a reviewer. 

Two love romances are woven into ‘‘ Rose-White 
Youth ”’: one of middle-age, that, when it has long been 
broken off and seems past all possible renewal, rounds to. 
perfection ; and one of youth that dies in the bud. The 
latter, whose heroine, Betty, with her bright unconvention- 
alities, her conscious and unconscious witcheries, her utter 
truthfulness, her wonder of red hair, is as vividly alive as. 
any character in either of these three novels, makes the 
main thread of interest, and it takes hold upon the reader 
with a gathering intensity until, at last, a trivial, natural 
misunderstanding opens a door to tragedy, and the mists 
of that foolish suspicion clear away too late, after the day 
is done. The tale is many-coloured, as life is; there is 
much of joy in it, and something of sadness ; something 
of heartache and smiles, and something of regret, and it 
remains in one’s memory for the ingrained humanity of its 
men and women, and for the exquisite art that has gone 
to the fashioning of the narrative. An original and un- 
commonly attractive piece of work. 


IAN MACLAREN.* 

Biographies may be divided into two classes—those in 
which the interest depends mainly on personality, and 
those which are primarily records of great achievements. 
If a biography of John Watson, better known as Ian 
Maclaren, was to be written at all, it was inevitable that 
the dominant feature should be personality. A man of 
many-sided ability, he cannot be said to have reached 
the first place in any particular sphere. As a preacher 
he was surpassed by many of his contemporaries; as a 
theological writer he struck no distinctively original note ; 
to scholarship he made no pretensions; as a writer of 
fiction his fame, wide-spread when it lasted, had not the 
stamp of permanence. 
to have felt that he was working within distinct limitations. 
In the preface, stress is placed upon Dr. Watson’s person- 
ality. ‘‘ His sympathy,” says Dr. Nicoll, “ his tenderness, 
his kindly humour were, to those who knew him, inseparable 
from his presence, and all attempts to describe or report 
him must be sadly inadequate.” ‘If,’ continues Dr. 


Dr. Nicoll as biographer seems 


* “Tan Maclaren: Life of the Rev. John Watson, D.D.”’ 
By W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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Nicoll, “‘ these pages do not reveal John Watson as a man 
of many gifts, of large and generous nature, of unwearied 
fidelity in service, and above all, a devoted member of 
the Christian Church, I have completely failed.” 

On that score Dr. Nicoll need have no fears. He has 
written a fascinating Life of his friend: he has given us a 
portrait in which the various elements which went to the 
formation of an engaging personality are tenderly de- 
lineated. And what is of special importance, Dr. Nicoll 
has supplied his readers with the materials necessary 
for the adequate understanding of Dr. Watson’s character 
and career. 

We have here indeed a curious study in psychology. 
Watson felt no special call to the ministry. He entered 
the Free Church, though his sympathies were with the 
Establishment. On friendly terms with the Evangelicals, 
his intellectual affinities linked him with the Moderates, 
and though a Presbyterian, he was never quite at home 
in the atmosphere of Church Courts, his mind at certain 
points reaching out to the ideals of Roman Catholicism. 
In view of this it is not surprising that out of all these 
distracting and contradictory influences Watson never 
evolved a coherent system of thought. With the help 
of Dr. Nicoll, it is not difficult to estimate the influences 
which moulded the mind of Watson. His Roman Catholic 
ancestry explains the fascination which doctrinal forms 
and practices had on him, while his dislike of sensationalism 
in religion—which he inherited from his mother—along 
with his love of literature attached him to the Moderates. 
Dr. Watson seems to have made no effort to reduce his 
views to coherence. His mind, sentimental impressionable. 
and assimilative, was deficient in constructive power. 
With a touch of the mysticism of the Celt, he could sym- 
pathise with much in Roman Catholicism that he could 
not intellectually justify, while on a question like that of 
the Higher Criticism he could afford to allow his intellect 
free play, inasmuch as the sentimental equation was not 
a disturbing factor. 

It is a curious fact that the defects which prevented 
Dr. Watson from being a systematic thinker helped greatly 
to increase his influence as a preacher. The systematic 
thinker whose aim it is to reduce everything to first prin- 
ciples tends to alienate those whose minds are impervious 
to his logic. Thus it is that the Calvinist in the old days 
had few, if any, points of contact with the Arminian, the 
Evangelicals and the Moderates moved in different worlds, 
while the Unitarian was considered beyond the pale. The 
old hard-and-fast distinctions are being broken down, 
thanks largely to the catholic attitude of Dr. Watson, 
Ever ready to do justice to the good points in all beliefs, 
he found ready access to the minds and hearts of men of 
the most diverse creeds. Dr. Nicoll puts thjs well when 
he says: 

“Watson had very little part in the Protestant controversy. 
With many of the Evangelical clergy he was on terms of cordial 
friendship. His relations with the Roman Catholic priests, and 
to a lesser extent with the High Church clergy, were even more 
cordial. There was a side of his nature that turned this way. 
But he was also very much drawn by the literary culture, true 
piety, and the noble ethical teaching of the Unitarians. .. . 
His strength lay in the many-sidedness of his sympathies. He 
could preach sermons which pleased the Evangelicals, sermons 
which pleased the Unitarians, sermons indicating great breadth, 
and sermons of such intensity and urgent appeal that they 
might have come from a flaming evangelist in the great revival. 
Thus he was able to draw around him a congregation of very 
various constituents.” 


The cynical critic might interpret this to mean that Dr. 
Watson became all things to all men. The true interpreta- 
tion is that by virtue of his artistic temperament and 
genuine sympathy with the various moods of the religious 
life of the time he was able to touch diverse chords of 
thought and feeling. With the artistic side of Dr. Watson’s 
nature which found outlet in fiction, Dr. Nicoll deals very 


effectively. In fiction Watson belonged to the school of 


Rousseau. He was a_ sentimentalist. Not that Ian 
Maclaren was ignorant of the sordid side of life, which 
with Zolaistic realism we are made painfully familia: 
with in ‘‘ The House with the Green Shutters.’”’ Clergymen 
know that side of life only too well, but Ian Maclaren saw 
little good in wading in the putrid waters of human life. 
He preferred to ‘‘ Slake the eternal thirst of our nature 
for those waters of the ideal that glimmer before us, and 
still before us.’’ Considering that his fictional literature 
was the product of a life devoted to other things, it may 
well be surmised that had Ian Maclaren devoted himself 
to novel-writing, he would have enriched Scottish literature 
with new types of character in an entirely new setting. 
Dr. Nicoll has done his work well. Those who knew Dr. 
Watson only from his writings will find in this biography 
a key to a complex personality in which were mirrored 
the intellectual tendencies, the changing moods, and the 
religious aspirations of a complex age. 


MACPHERSON. 


Wovel Hotes. 


ROUND THE FIRE STORIES. 
(Smith, Elder.) 


By A. Conan Doyle. 6s. 


Probably Sir A. Conan Doyle is tired of being told that 
he is a born story-teller ; but the fact remains; he has 
the knack, the gift—call it what you will—of capturing his 
reader’s attention, piquing his curiosity in an opening 
paragraph, and then holding him interested to the finish. 
In this collection of seventeen stories of the grotesque and 
terrible his very titles have the right alluring touch of 
grim suggestiveness, as ‘‘ The Club-Footed Grocer,” ‘“‘ The 
Black Doctor,” ‘‘ The Sealed Room,” ‘‘ The Brown Hand,” 
“The Fiend of the Cooperage.’’ For thrilling and tragic 
inteisity it would be hard to beat ‘‘ The Pot of Caviare,” 
a story of how a party of Europeans are besieged during a 
Boxer rising; when their end seems near and their fate 
inevitable, an old professor brings out a pot of caviare for 
supper, and all except one girl of the company eat of it ; 
she dislikes the stuff and nothing will induce her to touch 
it. Supper ended, one by one all the other men and 
women round the table succumb to drowsiness, fall asleep, 
and so lapse into death, the professor remaining conscious 
latest of all, and reproaching the one survivor with her 
obstinacy, confessing that he had taken this merciful way 
of saving himself and the rest from the torment and dreadful 
outrage to which the Boxers would presently have sub- 
jected them. When he is at his last gasp there is a noise 
of fighting, a sudden tumult without, the door bursts open, 
and the advance guard of an English relieving force dash 
in to the rescue; the girl swooning at sight of them, and 
the professor finding strength to warn them with his last 
breath not to eat the caviare. It is an admirable collec- 
tion ; most of the stories are of the hauntingly weird and 
supernatural order ; all of them are just the sort to be read 
aloud round the winter fire, but not at bedtime. 

Morice Gerard. 6s. 


PURPLE LOVE. By 
Stoughton.) 


(Hodder & 


There is in ‘‘ Purple Love ”’ perhaps less of the stir and 
dash and noise of perilous adventure than we generally 
find in a novel by Morice Gerard; nevertheless, there is 
intrigue, the march of events, and enough of thrilling incident 
to satisfy the most exacting of readers, and there are two 
glamorous love affairs that are more interesting than much 
plotting and involve a duel and an attempted abduction 
that give a very effective fillip of sensation to a quite 
delightful idyll. For the tale is of how the calm, resolved 
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William of Orange came a-wooing the Princess Mary of 
York, with the powers of Rome bent upon thwarting him 
and the Princess’s father, the Duke of York, openly com- 
plaisant, but secretly leagued with his enemies. The more 
passionate, headlong love of Henry Beauclerc, William’s 
friend and attendant, for the sweet Anne Trelawney, one 
of Mary’s maids, makes a second thread of interest ; and 
the mute unrewarded devotion of the Princess Sophia to 
the Prince of Orange makes a third ; all three being woven 
with ripest narrative skill and cunning into a vivid and 
thoroughly entertaining romance. Mr. Gerard knows his 
period intimately and paints his picture of it and of its 
people easily and well. 


GAY LAWLESS. By Helen Mathers. 6s. 


This is a sporting novel, largely concerned with the 
mysteries of trotting and steeple-chasing. We gather that 
the former “ sport ”’ is rather despised by the high patrons 
of the Turf in England, and on the whole, we are not sur- 
prised. For in spite of the sudden but ardent enthusiasm 
of Miss Gay Lawless and the mild toleration of that admir- 
able Crichton the elderly Mr. Rensslaer, it seems a some- 
what disreputable and dreary form of entertainment. No 
wonder Miss Lawless achieved notoriety when the gentleman 
against whom she was racing for the Gold Vase deliberately 
filed off the screw from the ‘‘ toe weight ”’ and so gave her 
the victory. This was hardly fair to the bookmakers and 
betting men, and it served Mr. Carlton Mackrell right that 
he should be “ expelled for ever from driving in the club 
The story includes some good descriptive work 
relating to horses and their riders, and is full of the jargon 
of the Turf and the racing stable, which, though highly 
diverting to the initiated, is rather a strain on the ordinary 
reader. Probably Mr. Rensslaer was right when he 
observed that ‘‘ There’s no money to be made at racing 
as you practise it—the surroundings are not healthy either 
morally or physically—there is too much excitement, too 
much bodily waste.’”?’ When Miss Lawless and her friends 


(Stanley Paul.) 


house.’’ 


Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall 
in fez and Kaftan. 
Author of “ The Children of the Nile.” 


Miss L. Dougall. 
Author of “ Paths of the Righteous.” 


turn from horses to give opinions on political questions, 
we do not like them so well. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NILE. By Marmaduke Pick- 
thall. 6s. (Murray.) 

“The Children of the Nile ” is a vivid story of Egyptian 
life, likely to prove especially fascinating to those who 
know the country and the people ; but it is so full of colour 
and movement that even the uninitiated will read it with 
interest. Mabriak, the semi-civilised young student, is a 
very clever study of a complex character, and Mr. Pickthall 
shows how European influences and education are power- 
less to change his nature, and how, when he returns to his 
native village and old conditions of life, the Egyptian 
proves himself at heart an Egyptian still. Mr. Pickthall 
knows the man of the East and the life of the East, and 
makes both very real. Mabriak, in spite of his absolute 
lack of principle and his indifference to truth, is a warm- 
hearted and in many ways a lovable character. Ordinary 
readers will be grateful to Mr. Pickthall for his “‘ Glossary 
of Arabic and Turkish words.” 


PATHS OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


(Macmillan.) 


By L. Dougall. 6s. 


The estrangements of Christians in a country village, 
and the ill will born of the unhappy divisions between 
Anglicans and Nonconformists, are the theme of this novel ; 
and the ‘ purpose ’”’ of its author is reconciliation. The 
hero of the story is Mr. Ward, a benevolent old fellow, 
whose heart is full of love to God and man. Mr. Ward 
and his wife leave Canada and come to live in the village 
because their nephew is vicar. They possess great wealth, 
but this is not known. Finding the relations of church 
and chapel far from cordial, party feeling running high 
over the Education Bill, and quickened to bitterness at the 
General Election, old Mr. Ward does his best to pour oil 
on the troubled waters by pleading all round for wider 
sympathies, a closer understanding of mutual aims, and 
a more generous appreciation of common services. Of 
course it is a tough job. For the vicar is a rigid and 
devoted Anglican, and his wife has a preference for high 
society as well as for high church. A fanatical old Noncon- 
formist minister, whose learning has rather encouraged than 
hindered the conviction that all Jesuits and ritualists are 
in league to establish the Inquisition in England, does not 
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Photo by Maull & Fox. 
Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
Author of *‘ The Sunny Side of the Hill.” 


improve the situation from the point of view of Christian 
brotherhood. The measure of Mr. Ward’s success, and 
the various people he meets—Professor Pye, the good 
Bishop, Willie Latimer the artist, Orianne and Miss 
Kennedy, and many others—must be learnt by the reader. 
“Paths of the Righteous ”’ is a careful and faithful study 
of religious temperament and religious experience. 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE HILL. By Rosa N. Carey. 


6s. (Macmillan.) 


The first thing a reviewer has to do is to congratulate 
Miss Carey upon her title. It is not only attractive but 
appropriate. The next duty before him is to demur re- 
spectfully to the publishers’ précis of the novel, which 
announces, among other items, that ‘‘ Miss Brydon’s story 
is too sacred and unusual to be told. It should be learnt 
at first hand.’’ This is a heartless encroachment upon the 
privileges of the poor reviewer, for Miss Brydon is one of the 
main figures in the book, and certainly, next to her vivacious 
niece, Maureen, the most attractive woman init. However, 
the reviewer must keep off this plot of grass evidently. 
The rest of the story, it may be said without any breach 
of confidence, is not unusual. The Chaytors are a mixed 
family, with friends and relatives whose tastes offer rich 
spoil to a practised novelist, and in Miss Carey’s hands we 
know that the tale of love’s ramifications will be managed 
with deftness and good sense. It is a story of modern 
domestic England, fragrant with the charm of the country 
and youth and self-sacrifice. Miss Carey has written it 
with her customary ease, and her public, especially the 
feminine majority of it, will probably welcome its excellent 
tone and ample variety. 


HILARY ON HER OWN. By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. 6s. 
(Hutchinson.} 

The first time Hilary’s father, a mild zoologist or botanist, 
was known by his family to have sworn was “ when mother 
had accidentally turned the garden hose upon him when she 
was watering, and he was lying on his stomach in the tall 


hollyhock bed examining a snail.” The second occasion of 
his profanity seems much less excusable. It was during a 
family debate upon Hilary’s startling proposal to leave her 
quiet Derbyshire home and seek employment in London. 
Upon this solemn occasion, the placid gentleman turned 
upon his wife with the shattering decision, ‘‘ Why, I’m— 
damned if I won’t let her go,” and Hilary went. She 
stoutly declared that marriage was not her object. But 
no shrewd reader will be surprised to find that her experiences 
end in matrimony. The London scenes are brightly drawn. 
Hilary's attempts to serve as a secretary are depicted with 
considerable humour, and the tragic note is not a- 
wanting. The impression left by the book as a whole 
is one of genuine interest. Mrs. Grundy has succeeded in 
avoiding the easy pitfalls of sentimentalism and cynicism, 
and her novel is a bracing and fresh piece of work. 


THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. By Anthony Hope. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 

The father of the great Miss Driver was a silent, hard- 
headed, business man, who began life as a tanner, was 
thrifty, saved money, built houses, sold them and built 
more, speculated largely and successfully, developed a 
district and became owner of the greater part of it, then 
died, a loveless, lonely man, and after his death, to the 
surprise of his confidential secretary, Austin, and of almost 
everybody else who had known him, it came out that he 
had a daughter. Years before, his wife had gone away 
from him, and the sight of their child being more than he 
could bear, he had put her to live amongst strangers, had 
never been to see her, had never spoken of her to any but 
his lawyer. Now she is sent for in haste, and is brought 
home to learn that her father’s will makes her a very 
wealthy young lady, whose riches and the mortgages she 
holds on their properties win for her more respect than 
liking from some of the high old county families. She soon 
proves herself a capable woman of affairs; the relations 
that grow up betwixt her and Austin, whom she retains as 
her secretary, are very pleasantly intimate; there are 
times when you suspect that she will end in marrying him, 
but she does not, and it would have been a mistake if she 
did. Lovers she has in plenty, and the one she loves seems 
superficially as little attractive as any of them, but there 
is something in his rugged, unconventional honesty that 
appeals to her own frank and honest unconventionality, 
yet the very strength of his iron will makes her afraid of 
him, and her own strong will fighting always against his 
dominance, she vows she will never risk marrying and 
becoming subservient to him. She tries a desperate way 
of escape, and disaster and scandal come of it; to evade 
this she goes away with him to Paris, the less unconventional 
draw their inferences, slander gets busy with her reputation, 
and she returns at length, with the girl who is to bring a 
sweeter love interest into the tale, and in the shadow of a 
vague story of how the man she went away with has been 
killed in a duel—returns and will explain nothing to her 
shocked neighbours, but by her courage here and diplomacy 
there stills their wagging tongues and gradually breaks 
down their decorous barriers, and has the district at her 
feet again. There are some charming touches of comedy ; 
the tragic episodes are very ably and effectively managed, 
and the whole story is written crisply, ingeniously, and 
with unfailing resourcefulness. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


EARLY VICTORIAN AND OTHER PAPERS, By E.S. P. 
Haynes. ts. 6d. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 


The author of “Early Victorian and Other Papers” 
first attracted our attention by his ‘‘ Standards of Taste 
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essay by one who was obviously that rare bird, a keen and 
disinterested lover of literature. Detachment from purely 
literary ideals added a charm to the book. In these new 
essays this detachment is even more definite. He writes 
not because he cannot get out of a habit, nor yet because 
he reads, but because he takes a genuine interest in life, 
which as a social man he most naturally expresses in print. 
Several of the papers would have a peculiar interest from 
their subject alone. One, for example, embodies several 
hitherto unpublished letters from Nelson’s daughter, 
Horatia, to the author’s great-grandfather, Sir Harris 
Nicholson, and these letters throw a valuable light upon the 
character of Lady Hamilton and on a doubtful point in her 
career. A romance of 1821, again, contains a series of 
charming stately letters from a young lady to a lover (after- 
wards her husband) whom she believed to be in need of 
self-examination. A third is a study of a very little known 
book, *‘ Old Humphrey’s Walks in London,” which reveals 
some nineteenth-century English characteristics in a manner 
beyond the reach of any but Samuel Butler’s irony. But 
it is not upon these essays that Mr. Haynes’s book depends 
for its undoubted attractiveness, but upon a real power of 
words used to express a personality of mingled bluffness 
and delicacy. They are pretty clearly the casual but none 
the less carefully considered asides of one who is usually 
too busy with living to talk about it. Any criticism from 
those who are not professional penman is interesting, Mr. 
Haynes’s particularly so, because it has an individuality 
of an unusual kind, liberal, seriously interested in ideas 
and affairs, but unable to join a party, and certainly not a 
liberal party. The only fault we have to find is that the 
writer is not always at the pains to justify his dislikes. As 
a defendant he is good, but his touches of spleen have too 
often a purely verbal effectiveness which does him less than 
justice. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A BEACHCOMBER. By E. J. 

Banfield. 15s. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The reader who is lured by the title of this volume into 
expecting the criminal outpourings of a South Sea waster 
will discover, as he turns the pages, first that Mr. Banfield 
is not a beachcomber, and next, that Mr. Banfield makes 
no confessions. He will discover, further, that the volume 
is not a compilation for the market, but a real book, 
genuinely inspired and most agreeably written. It is the 
story of a later Thoreau who finds his Walden Pond in a 
tiny islet, Dunk Island by name, lying off the coast of 
tropical Queensland. We like the book immensely ; but 
we should like it still more were it a little less objective and 
external. It might contain less about the flora and fauna 
of Dunk Island (though we should grieve at any subtraction) 
and much more about Mr. Banfield himself. We can 
guess a little. He is obviously a lover of literature, for 
the reader will find, on every page, choice phrases of the 
poets, felicitously remembered, and deftly interwoven with 
the story. Moreover, he certainly enjoys writing, or he 
would not write so very pleasantly. 

Mr. Banfield also wins our admiration because he loves 
the birds, and has resolved that sound of gun shall never 
be heard in his little kingdom. He might, without a blush, 
appropriate to himself those lines in which Emerson hails 
as friend him who can name the birds and leave them 
unshot, who can love the flowers and leave them on their 
stalk. He varies his admirable account of birds and beasts 
and plants by quoting the odd sayings of the black boys. 
We are pleased at the humour of one who characterised 
rhetorical poetry as ‘‘ Irish talk,’’ and recognised a photo- 
graph (nude) from an old master as a ‘ French lady.”’ 
Another lad left a mission station in disgust because the 
missionary having told ‘ big fella Boss (i.e. God) to gib 
it daily bread,’”’ then gave him not bread, but ‘“ corn 
(¢.e. hominy) all assame horse’?! An excellent book full 
of excellent pictures. One, a picture of mother and child, 
is as beautiful a thing of the kind as we have seen. 


Schloesser. 1s. net. (A. C. Fifield.) 


We find in this little book both achievement and, what 
is more fascinating, promise. So while reading the blank 
verse of ‘“‘ A Beatitude,’”’ we could not allow the occasional 
eccentricities of the verse to bring us to a premature stop, 
for there is high sincerity and a vision of the early Shelley 
rose before us. This burning poem and the longer ‘‘ Count 
Louis’? do not lend themselves to quotation. But here 
is one of Mr. Schloesser’s valentines : 

“An you so list 
I must exist ; 
But should you give, 
I live !— 
If you deny, 
I die.” 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN PAINTING. By Charles H. 


Caffin. os. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Here is a thoroughly good and useful volume. The 
average English reader asked to name some famous Ameri- 
can painters would perhaps be puzzled—until he remem- 
bered that Whistler, J. J. Shannon, Abbey, and Sargent 
were Americans. Beyond these he would probably be 
dumb. But there are others, and here is a soundly written 
and lavishly illustrated account of them. We wonder why 
the director of the Guildhall Gallery, who has organised 
exhibitions of French, Spanish, Dutch, and Flemish art, 
does not give Transatlantic art a turn. How many 
English picture-lovers know the beautiful work of Homer 
Martin, of Childe Hassam, of George de Forest Brush ? It 
is true that a book cannot supply the place of an actual 
exhibition, but Mr. Caffin gives us as much as words can 
give. The special characteristics of the various artists are 
dealt with in the text, and the well-chosen and well-repro- 
duced plates give point to the story, especially as a legend 
beneath each picture indicates notable points of form and 
colour lost by transposition from the original. The seasoned 
picture-taster will no doubt find American art very de- 
Even in reproductions the foreign inspiration 
is obvious. As we turn the pages we see plainly the influ- 
ence of Munich and, later, of France. Here is a plate that 
spells Rousseau, another that spells Corot. Here is a 
picture of Pittsburg that descends from Monet’s Gare 
St. Lazare, and here a girl at a gate that is plainly the 
daughter of Berthe Morisot. To say this is not to decry 
the art of America. It is surely something to have learned 
from good masters; moreover, original art always begins 
by imitation—soon comes the inner and peculiar vision. 
How near America is to this, the reader can learn from the 
present volume. 


rivative. 


THE MAKING OF CARLYLE. By R. S. Craig. 10s. 6d. 
net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

Mr. Craig has written a suggestive and very interesting 
volume. ‘‘ The connection subsisting between every 
great man and the birthplace of his race and family lies 
hidden beyond human speculation, but it is at all events 
intimate, vital, and momentous,” he writes in his opening 
chapter. ‘‘So much of the ‘ making’ of any one is con- 
cealed in the mysteries of Time and Space, that we must 
infer the fashioning to have been carried on with peculiar 
relationship to situation and environment during the long, 
dark ages. Ecclefechan has a history distinct and apart 
from that of Carlyle, but it is the history of Carlyle which 
leads the world to think of that of Ecclefechan, and is our 
business at the present moment.” The book deals, of 
course, only with the earlier years of Carlyle, the years 
in which he was gathering experience, forming his opinions, 
trying, often unsuccessfully, to write his thoughts into 
living language, struggling doggedly for recognition. You 
follow Carlyle through his school days, through his essays 
at school-mastering, his tentative studying for the Law, 
his time as a private tutor, through the vicissitudes of 
his courtship, to his beginning of the literary life as a con- 
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tributor to the magazines, to the first years of his married 
life and his assured success as an author with the “ French 
Revolution” in 1834. Some of the best passages in the 
book are those in which Mr. Craig traces the origin and 
development of Carlyle’s characteristic style. There may 
not be much in it all that will be new to the diligent student, 
but it is a careful and serviceable bringing together of 
what is known, with a running commentary on it that is 
at once shrewd and entertaining. 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. ios. 6d. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 
It was a happy idea to collect into this handsome volume 
the complete set of wood-blocks engraved for the famous 
“Household Edition of Dickens. That edition, issued 
in 1870 and still cherished in many an old-fashioned country- 
house library, has been superseded by the handier issues 
of recent years, and it is well that the present generation 
of Dickens-lovers should be able to enjoy and place upon 
their shelves ‘‘ the best pictorial accompaniment that 
Dickens’s novels ever received. Whatever may be the 
opinion as to the actual artistic merits of the drawings 
of Fred Barnard and Phiz, Charles Green and Frost, none 
can deny that the types they created are now part and 
parcel of our Dickens heritage, and upon their work every 
future illustrator must in large measure depend for in- 
spiration and suggestion. 


Hotes on Hew Books. 


MR. B. T. BATSFORD. 

A fascinating book for all who are interested in architecture, 
or history, or both is the dignified volume just published by 
Mr. Batsford, English Houses and Gardens in the 17th and 
18th Centuries (15s. net). It is not in the least cumbersome to 
hold, but it gives a series of specially beautiful reproductions 
of contemporary birds’-eve views of country-seats and of a certain 
number of Oxford and Cambridge colleges. The plates, which 
have been selected with good judgment, show many styles, and 
represent the work of the most famous architects of the periods. 
The title gives them as 17th and 18th century houses and gardens, 
but the actual building was often that of the 16th century, and 
includes Tudor and early and late Stuart. It is interesting to 
follow in these valuable engravings the development of taste 
and the growing care for comfort and good proportions ; interest- 
ing, too, to see the surroundings of such diverse subjects as 
Eaton Hall and the Beaufort House at Chelsea. We learn from 
these more than the style of the house—we learn the state of the 
district, and from the littie figures introduced gain hints as to 
the manners and customs of the people. The volume is beauti- 
fully produced in most appropiate style, with concise, valuable 
notes by Mr. Mervyn Macartney. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL. 

In praising Mr. Noyes for his fairy anthology, The Magic 
Casement (6s. net), we feel inclined to give as much approval 
to the charming idea as to the sane and sympathetic manner 
in which it has been carried out. There is no discord in this 
volume, and yet there is no sense of sameness. The fairy-world 
beyond the casement does not weary, it is varied without vio- 
lence, and is merry as well as solemn. Gnomes and imps and 
witches are here, as well as elves and mermaidens and moon 
children, and manliness as well as mystery is felt in the crowd 
of “‘ little people.”” Mr. Noyes is to be envied for the enthralling 
task he set for himself, and for his success in fulfilling it. Mr. 
Stephen Reid as an illustrator is all that could be desired ; he 
has caught the very glow and gleam of the land, and makes us 
realise colour as we look at black and white. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. 

We offer the heartiest congratulations to Miss Rhoda 
Broughton on her latest novel, Mamma (6s.)._ It is a triumph, 
indeed, for a writer of Miss Broughton’s many achievements— 
a writer who gave a bubbling “‘ Nancy” to a_ considerably 
younger generation—to offer to us now a comedy of character 
which contains all the freshness and fun of a first book written 
by a distinctly twentieth-century young man or woman. 
““Mamma ”’ is delightful in her deceptive amiability and crass 
selfishness ; her adoring daughters are equally so, each in her 
different manner. The “ cult of Mamma,”’ indeed, is sufficiently 
amusing—linked on, as it is, to two or three slender love affairs— 
to keep the attention alert and the smiles at the mouth corners 
from “ Chapter I’ to “ Finis.’” The passing of years does not 
stale this authoress’s vigour and originality ; she is capable of 
giving us rollicking surprises, and keeps us eager for her next 
idea, for Miss Broughton, now, as with ‘‘ Nancy,” possesses 
the gift of creating new styles in fiction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Christmas has struck its cheerful note, and we already have to 
give a ready welcome to two gorgeous annuals, The Girl’s Realm 
and Chums (8s. each), which Messrs. Cassell & Co. send to us. 
In the former such favourite writers as Mary E. Mann, Katharine 
Tynan, Evelyn Everett-Green, Helen Keller, Alice Corkran, and 
Evelyn Sharp give assurance that the high standard of this 
delight of girls is still maintained. In Chums from cover to 
cover it is full of thrills and good sense, of fun and advice, in 
picture, story, and article. No one can do wrong in securing 
these volumes for boys and girls, for there is something in 
them to suit every nature. 

From the Garden City Press, Letchworth, comes an Engage- 
ment Calendar which is quite the best idea we have ever seen for 
acalendar. It is plain as regards figures and simple as to design. 
It shows a full month on a long, stiff page, with clearly marked 
weeks, and a line for every day’s engagements. The morths are 
arranged separately, and hung together on a ribbon, not to be 
torn off, but turned backward or forward as past or the future 
references are needed. Each page is decorated with a black and 
white scene from Garden City, and the calendar, we prophesy, 
will, if once used, prove itself a yearly necessity. 

Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack, whose name stands for enterprise 
and whose manipulation of colour has become a recognised thing, 
have begun two large books to be published in parts; these are 
Wild Beasts of the World and Beautiful Flowers and How to 
Grow Them, each complete in seventeen parts (1s. net). The 
letterpress in each case is careful, interesting, and instructive, 
and the large plate illustrations are marvels of colour-printing. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Mr. John Murray is bringing out some very attractive reprints : 
the latest to come under our notice is a particularly attractive 
thin-paper edition of George Borrow’s works. We have Laven- 
gro. containing the unaltered text of the original issue, with 
some suppressed episodes and various notes; we have The 
Zincali and Komano Lavo-Li!. The handy little volumes are 
but Is. net each, and the type is excellent. 

From Messrs. Chatto & Windus comes another Stevenson 
volume in their useful St. Martin’s Library of pocket-volumes. 
This is In the South Seas, and undoubtedly to open at any of the 
well-set, Jarge-type pages is an inducement to read on from that 
point for sheer pleasure in the good presentment of a good book. 

For happy enterprise in the matter of reprints and new editions 
Messrs. Nelson are among the foremost of our publishers. We 
heartily welcome their notable shilling library of copyright 
books. The list of these is a list of valuable serious works and 
charming belles lettres. On our table at the moment are four 
of the first volumes—Scrambles amongst the Alps, by Edward 
Whymper ; Collections and Recollections, by G. W. E. Russell ; 
The Lite of John Nicholson, by Captain Trotter; and The 
Great Boer War, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. In the promised 
volumes are delights so varied as to range from Mr. Paul’s “ Life 
of Gladstone ’’’ to Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s “‘ Golden Age.’’ It 
will be a unique shilling library of popular works. 

Another publisher with a noticeably true love of literature 
for its own sake is Mr. J. R. Tutin, the publisher of the “ Hull 
Booklets.’’ Eight small brown volumes reveal a whole wealth 
of fine writing, of imperishable thought, and one shilling and 
fourpence may purchase the lot. They are A Walk in Chamouni, 
and other Poems, by Ruskin; Criticism on English Poets. by 
S. T. Coleridge; Prose Sayings and Verse, by Walter Savage 
Landor; Sayings from the Letters of John Keats; Shelley, 
the Man and the Poet, by Robert Browning; Anacreon Odes, 
translated by Thomas Stanley; Four Early English Poetesses, 
—which include “ Orinda,” “ Astraa,’’ and ‘ Ardelia ’’—and 
Early English Elegies, a distinctive collection of the older, 
briefer poems of this nature. Mr. Tutin has evidently a love 
for the older poets and a true understanding of their beauties— 
his booklets attest this; they are admirable, and as twopenny- 
worths are astonishingly good. 


Hew Books of the Month. 


FroM SEPTEMBER 10 TO OCTOBER 10. 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BRETT, G. S.—The Philosophy of Gassendi. tos. net. 
(Macmillan) 
CHANDLER, ARTHUR.—Ara Coeli: An Essay in Mystical 
CONWAY, MONCURE D., L.H.D.—Lessons for the Day. 6s. 
DAHLKE, PAUL.—Buddhist Essays. Translated by Bhikkhu 
Silacara. 


DELITZSCH, FRIEDRICH.—Whose Son is Christ ? Trans- 


lated by F. L. Poyson, M.A. ts. 6d. net (Philip Green) 
Expositor, The. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., 


Gd. (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Expository Times, The. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. 


FORSYTH, P. T., M.A., D.D.—Missions in State and Church. 
Sermons and Addresses. 6s. .... (Hodder & Stoughton) 
FREEMAN, J. D., M.A.—Concerning the Christ. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
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CASSELL’S NEW BOOKS 


At al! Libraries 


and Booksellers 


NOW READY 


THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, KEW 


With 20 Illustrations in Colours by H. A. 
Ouivier, and 40 Reproductions from Photo- BY W. J. 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
BEAN, ASSISTANT CURATOR, 


The Daily News says: ‘‘ We are grateful for Mr. Bean's 
pleasantly written history and present description. The 


graphs. Cloth, gilt back, 20s. net. Large WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY SIR gardens must become a new place to him who has read of 


paper edition, limited to 100 copies, $3 3s, net. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW 
TRAVELLERS 


By CLEMENT SHORTER. With Frontispiece in Colours and 3 


Photogravure Plates. 12s. net. 


In his new work Mr. Clement Shorter rescues from oblivion some very rare 
documents, fraught with interest, recording some of the greatest events in 
the world’s history. 


LETTERS FROM AN OCEAN 
TRAMP 


Edited by WILLIAM McFEE. With Coloured Frontispiece and End- 
papers by Warwick GosLe. 5s. net. 


** A realistic account of life on board ship." —Standard. 


SIR RICHARD ESCOMBE 


New Novel by MAX PEMBERTON 


A story of absorbing interest, dealing with the loves, vicissitudes, and ad- 
ventures of Sir Richard Escombe and Kitty Dulcimore, and _ incidentally 
woven into the tale are the doings of the notorious Society of St. Francis. 
The picture drawn of aristocratic life under “* German George” is extremely 
fascinating. s. 


THE GHOST KINGS 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
4th Impression. 6s. 
‘* The best yarn he has spun us for many a year.""--Daily Graphic. 


WILLIAM THISELTON-DYER. 


their vicissitudes during the past two or three centuries.” 


LITTLE PEOPLE 


By RICHARD WHITEING, Author of “No. 5 John Street.” With 


Photogravure Portrait of the Author. é. net. 


Mr. Whiteing gives a series of essays on “‘ Little People,” such pec ple being 
the mass of unconsidered people, not necessarily without talent, but the 
lovers of a quiet life. They are of all classes, from peer to peasant. 


LIFE’S CONTRASTS 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 
With Rembrandt Photogravure of the Author, and other Illustrations 
6s, net. 


MISS FALLOWFIELD’S 
FORTUNE 


sy ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 
4th Impression, 6s. 


* Miss Fowler's readers will note a change in her view of woman,” says the 
Time s. ‘*She wishes them no Parliamentary vote, but has wise things to 
say of a development in their relations to men.” 


THE GOLDEN PRECIPICE 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 6s. 


Mr. Marriott Watson has, in this novel of treasure-seeking, crowded sensa- 
tional scenes one upon another. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


The Secret Hist- 
ory the Crimean 
Wear is told for the 
first time The 
Panmure Papers 


in 2 Volumes Price 24s. net 


Now Ready Prospectus on Application 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LONDON 


Po 
CUM 
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FROMMEL, OTTO.—The Poetry of the Gospel of Jesus. Trans- 
lated by Amelia Gurney. 2s. 6d. net .. .(David Nutt) 
HALL, PHILIP H.—The Brotherhood of Man, and Other 
RROGER. PROF. DR. GUSTAV.—Dogma and History. Is. 
LANSDE 7 L, HENRY, D.D., etc.—The Tithe in Scripture. 
MACLAREN, SHAW.—What and Why. 2s. net (George Allen) 
ORR, JAMES, D.D.—The Resurrection of Jesus. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
D.D.—The Christian Race. Election and 
Faded Myths. 3 vols. 1s. net each 
; (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Told for the Children. Is. 


PEAKE. A. S., 
Service. 


PERRY, C. H.—Stories of Samuel : 


PIGOU, A. C., M.A.—The Problem of Theism, and Other Essays. 
Prayer, Promise and Precept. Compiled by John Jackson, 


Religion and Ethics, Encycloprdia of. Edited by James 
Hastings, D.D., and John A. Selbie, D.D., and others. 


Religion, the Transient and Permanent in. By various Writers. 
(Brit. & For. Unitarian Association) 


RICKABY, JOSEPH S. J.—Scholasticism. 


Is. net (Constable) 
ROBERTS, J. E., M.A., B.D.—Studies in the Lord’s Prayer, 


and Other Sermons, 15: Net (Stockwell) 
ROBERTSON, A. T., M.A., D.D.—Epochs in the Life of Jesus. 
ROBINSON, ARTHUR W., D.D.—Co-operation with God. 
T. P. D.—A Message to Christendom. 3d.net...... (Stockwell) 
WATSON, JOHN, LL.D.—The Philosophy of Kant Explained. 


WHATELY, ARNOLD R., M.A., D.D.—The Inner Light. 6s. 
(Sonnenschein) 
WHITTAKER, THOMAS.—Comte and Mill. 1s. net (Constable) 


NEw EDITIONS. 
A KEMPIS, THOMAS.—Of the Imitation of Christ. As trans- 
lated by Richard Whytford in 1556. Re-edited into 


Modern English, with an Historical Introduction by 
Wilfrid Raynal, O.S.B. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


(Chatto) 

DALE, R. W., LL.D.—Fellowship with Christ, and Other 

HART, H.—Christ’s Credentials (A Counter-blast to the New 

FICTION. 

APPLETON, G. W.—The Down Express. 6s. .... (John Long) 

ASKEW, ALICE AND CLAUDE.—The Tempting of Paul 

AUTHOR OF “ LADDIE.’’—Baby Bob. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

(Chambers) 

BAILEY, H. C.—Colonel Stow. 66. (Hutchinson) 

BALDWIN, MAY.—Holly House and Ridges Row. Illustrated. 


BARLOW, MADGE.—The Cairn of the Badger. 6s. . . (Cassell) 
BATEMAN, MAY.—Farquharson of Glune. 6s. 

(Chapman & Hall) 
By Faith Alone. 6s......... (Eveleigh Nash) 
HAROLD.—Racket and Rest. 6s. 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 
John Silence. 6s. 

(Eveleigh Nash) 


BAZIN, RENE. 
BEGBIE, 


BLACKWOOD, ALGERNON,.— 


BOURHILL, MRS. E. J., and MRS. J. B. DRAKE.—Fairy 
Tales from South Africa. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

(Macmillan) 

BROUGHTON, RHODA.—Mamma. 6s. ........ (Macmillan) 


BROWN, VINCENT.—The Christian Marriage. 6s. 
(Chapman & Hall) 
SIDNEY HERBERT.—Clods and Clover. 6s. 
(Hurst & Blackett) 
BURN, IRENE.—Generous Gods. 5s....... (Moorlands Press) 
BURNHAM, CLARA LOUISE.—tThe Leaven of Love. 6s. 


(Constable) 


BURCHELL, 


Buster Brown’s Amusing Capers. 3s. 6d. net .......... (Dean) 
CAREY, ROSA NOUCHETTE.—The Sunny Side of the Hill. 


Child’s Library, Every: My Uncle Toby, by Laurence Sterne. 
Sir Roger de Coverley, by Joseph Addison. Brave 
Beowulf. Reynard the Fox. Edited by Thomas Cart- 
wright. With Illustrations. 4 vols. 1s. 6d. net, 2s. net 

(Heinemann) 

COOPER, E. H.—The End of the Journey. 6s. 

(Hurst & Blackett) 

DAWSON, W. J.—A Soldier of the Future. 6s. 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 

DAWE, CARLTON.—The London Plot. 6s... (Eveleigh Nash) 

DEAKIN, DOROTHEA.—Tormentilla. 6s. ....(Smith, Elder) 


DEEPING, WARWICK.—Mad Barbara. 6s. ........ (Cassell) 
DE LA PASTURE, MRS. HENRY.—Catherine’s Child. 6s. 
(Smith, Elder) 


Don Quixote, Stories from. Re-told by H. S. Havell, B.A. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net .............- (Harrap) 
DOUGALL, L.—Paths of the Righteous. 6s....... (Macmillan) 
DOUGLAS, THEO.—A White Witch. 6s. (Hurst & Blackett) 
DOYLE, ARTHUR CONAN.—Round the Fire Stories. 6s. 
(Smith, Elder) 
DUFF-FYFE, ETHEL.—The Nine Points. 6s. ..(John Long) 
DUNSANY, LORD.—The Sword of Welleran, and Other Stories. 
With Tilustrations. Gs. net... (Allen) 
FISHER, ARTHUR O.—The Land of Silent Feet. 6s. (Chatto) 
FOWLER, ELLEN THORNEYCROFT.—Miss Fallowfield’s 
FRANCE, ANATOLE.—The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. 
Translated by Lafcadio Hearn. 6s. ...... (John Lane) 
GALLON, TOM.—tThe Lackey and the Lady. 6s. 


(Hurst & Blackett) 


GASK, LILIAN.—In Nature’s School. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Harrap) 

GERARD, MORICE.—Purple Love. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton) 
GIBBON, PERCEVAL.—Salvator. 6s........... (Blackwood) 
GILBERT, SIR W. S.—The Pinafore Picture-Book. With 
Illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. 5s. net... . (Bell) 
GOULD, SIR F. CARRUTHERS.—F. C. G.’s Froissart’s 
Modern Chronicles, 1903-6. 2s. 6d. net. . (Fisher Unwin) 
GOULD, NAT.—Whirlwind’s Year. 2s. ........ (John Long) 


GRAHAM, HUGH.—The Stories of Major Chutney and Mac- 

GRIMM, ANTHONY.—A Bachelor’s Love Story. 6s. (Greening) 

GUERBER, H. A.—Myths of the Norsemen. 7s. 6d. net 


(Harrap) 

GUNN, MRS. AZANEAS.—We of the Never-Never. Illustrated. 
HAGGARD, H. RIDER.—The Ghost Kings. 6s....... (Cassell) 
HALL, H. R.—Days before History. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Harrap) 

HARKER, L. ALLEN.—Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherley. 
HARRADEN, BEATRICE.—Interplay. 6s. ...... (Methuen) 


HERBERTSON, JESSIE LECKIE.—Junia. 6s. ....(Chatto) 
HEWLETT, MAURICE.—Halfway House. 6s. 
(Chapman & Hall) 
HILL, WILLIAM K.—Edwin Trafford, Altruist ..(David Nutt) 
HOCKING, JOSEPH.—The Soul of Dominic Wildthorne. 
HORN, KATE.—Ships of Desire. 6s................. (Cassell) 
HUGHES-GIBB, ELEANOR.—His Sister. 6s... (John Ouseley) 
HUME, FERGUS.—-The Amethyst Cross. 3s. 6d..... (Cassell) 
HUTCHINSON, A. S. M.—Once Aboard the Lugger. 6s. 
(Alston Rivers) 
JACOBS, W. W.—Salthaven. 68. (Methuen) 
JAMES, ARTHUR.—Where the Apple Reddens. 6s. 
(F. Griffiths) 
LEWIS, FRANK C.—The Fourth Angel. 6s........... (Sisley) 
LONG, GEORGE.—In the Days of Marlborough. 6s. (Greening) 
LORRAINE, RUPERT.—The Woman and the Sword. 6s. 
(Fisher Unwin) 
LUCAS, E. V.—Anne’s Terrible Good-Nature, and Other Stories 
for Children. With Illustrations. 6s. ........ (Chatto) 
LUCAS, E. V.—Over Bemerton’s. 6s............. (Methuen) 
MacMAHON, ELLA.—The Court of Conscience. 6s. 
(Chapman & Hall) 
MANN, MARY E.—The Heart-Smiter. 6s. ........ (Methuen) 
MARCH, JOHN.—The Lady Erpingham. 6s. ..(H. J. Drane) 
M ARRIOTT, CHARLES.—The Happy Medium. 6s. 
(Eveleigh Nash) 
6s. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 
A Daughter of France. 


MAXTON, CLUNIE.—The Trail of the Jesuit. 6s. (H. J. Drane) 


MAXWELL, GERALD.—The Fear of Life. 6s. (Blackwood) 
MERRICK, LEONARD.—The Man who Understood Women. 


MILL, GARRETT.—Captain Grant's Despatch. 6s. 


(Blackwood) 

MITFORD, BERTRAM.—Forging the Blades. 6s. 
(Eveleigh Nash) 
NIVEN, FREDERICK.—The Lost Cabin Mine. 


MATHERS, HELEN.—Gay Lawless. 
MAUD, CONSTANCE ELIZABETH. 


Os. 


(John Lane) 
Northmen, Told by the: Stories from the Eddas and Sagas. 


Retold by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. With Illustrations. 


OMEN, EDWARD.—Nutopia. 3s. 6d.°.......... (H. J. Drane) 


OXENDEN, MAUD.—The Story of Esther. 6s. . . (Blackwood) 
PARTRIDGE, ANTHONY.—The Ghosts of Society. 6s. 


(Hodder & Stoughton) 


PATERSON, MARGARET.—Reality. 6s. ...... (Blackwood) 
PENNY, F. E.—Dark Corners. 66. (Chatto) 
PHILIPS, F. C., and PERCY FENDALL.—Disciples of Plato. 


PICKTHALL, MARMADUKE.—The Children of the Nile. 6s. 


(John Murray) 

PUNSHON, E. R.—The Spin of the Coin. 6s. (Hurst & Blackett) 
REED, MYRTLE.—Flower of the Dusk. 6s. . -(Putnams) 

REYNOLDS, MRS. FRED.—Love’s Magic. 6s. 

(Hurst & Blackett) 

-The Will of Allah. 6s. (Hutchinson) 


RHODES, KATHLYN 
RITA.’ —Betty Brent. 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK ON THE 
PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


Dr. Andrew Wilson, the distinguished authority on hygienic 
science and health questions, is evidently a believer in Thomas 
Carlyle’s doctrine that there is no utility in pointing out mis- 
fortunes unless you at the same time indicate the remedy. 

In his remarkable little book, “The Art of Living,” just 
issued from the press, Dr. Wilson not only points out that 
“our first duty to ourselves is to check illness at the outset,” 
but he follows up this admonition with the more welcome 
information how we are to do it. 

He, so to speak, says: “ You have the evil of ill-health to 
fight. Now, here’s the weapon to fight it with. Strike for 
freedom.” For example, he says: “ Suppose a person has run 
down —feels languid, and is easily tired. If he neglects this 
warning—for all such signs and symptoms are Nature’s warning 
to us—the possibility is that he will pass further afield into the 
great lone land of disease.” 

“Can he do anything to save himself from such a disastrous 
result? In the vast majority of cases he can restore his 
vigour.” How? 

Dr. Wilson tells his reader how without delay, adding at 
once this remarkable statement: “ Probably he will be advised 
to take a tonic. This, in the main, is good advice. Un- 
fortunately, the number of tonics is legion ; but if there exists 
any preparation which can combine in itself the properties 
of a tonic and restorative, and which at the same time can 
contribute to the nourishment and building-up of the enfeebled 
body, it is evident such an agent must prove of the utmost 
value to everybody. 1 have found such a tonic and restorative 
in the preparation known as Sanatogen.” 

How the distinguished author found this tonic he tells us 
in an interesting bit of autobiography. “ Recovering from an 
attack of influenza,” he says, “and suffering from the severe 
weakness incidental to that ailment, Sanatogen was brought 
under my notice. I gave it a fair trial, and the results were 
all that could have been desired. In a short time my appetite 
improved, the weakness was conquered, and without the use 
of any other medicine or preparation I was restored to 
health.” 

It is easy to believe that this experience led the doctor to 
make a thorough investigation into the specific which had 
served him so well. 

Sanatogen, he tells us, “ combines two distinct elements—one 
tonic and the other nutritive.’ Further, it is no “secret” 
remedy, for, as he pertinently observes, “its composition is 
well known ; otherwise medical men would not prescribe it.” 

What the tonic and nutritive elements of Sanatogen are, 
and how they effect so much good, Dr. Wilson describes in 
simple, convincing terms. The whole passage is too long to 
quote, but one important remark of the writer may be given 
namely, that one of the principal elements of Sanatogen 
“represents the substance which actually forms a very im- 
portant, if not the most important, constituent of our brain and 
nervous system. 

How, through regenerating the nervous system, Sanatogen 
restores the functions of the digestive organs, and by rebuilding 
the tissues compensates the wear and tear of latter-day life ; 
how it does away with the need for stimulants, and cures the 
sick by the natural method of making the body strong enough 
to drive out disease—all this, in the delightful style of Dr. 
Wilson’s language, makes engrossing and pleasant, as well as 
instructive, reading. 

This last contribution of his to the literature of health may 
certainly be calculated to carry joyful news to the ailing and 
weary. 

A limited number of complete specimen copies of ‘ The Art 
of Living,” by Dr. Andrew Wilson, are available for distribution. 
A copy will be sent gratis and post free on application to the 
publishers, F. Williams & Co., 24, Alfred Place, London, W.C., 
mentioning THE BOOKMAN. 

(Sanatogen, the therapeutic nutrient alluded to by Dr. Andrew 
Wilson in the book named above, has probably been put to 
more severe and searching analyses and tests than any other 
specific of modern years, and the result, as declared by the 
unanimous voice of the medical Press, is to place the preparation 
quite in the forefront of all nerve tonics. The “ Medical Times” 


says: “It is probably in cases of weakness or exhaustion 
of the nervous system, accompanied by various forms of 
mental and bodily inefficiency, that Sanatogen proves most 
useful.”) 

Sanatogen is the tonic food remedy used in the Royal Family, 
and can be obtained of all chemists in tins from 1s. 9d. to 
9s. 6d. 


[apvr. } 


OU must keep your books somewhere— 
why not keep them with the care and 
attention that all good books deserve? Put them 


“ 


ina “Gunn” Sectional Bookcase, where they will 
be easily accessible, protected from dust, < is- 
played in perfect 
The “Gunn” is the most convenient bookcase 
obtainable—you purchase new sections as your library 
increases. Always complete in appearance, no matter 
how many extra sections are added. Fitted with 
sliding detachable glass doors set on roller bearings. 
' 


If you want a bookcase of 
|| Superlative excellence, invest 
in the “Gunn”—it is First 
in Quality, in Material, in 
Workmanship, and in 
VALUE, yet it costs no 
|}more than inferior makes. 


Write for J escriptive Booklet 
No. 42, showing illusurations of 
Various styles, with full par- 
jj ticulars and prices. Post free 

on request, 


WM. ANGUS & Co., Ltd, 
47, PAUI. ST., 
i] FINSBURY, 

== | LONDON, E.C. 


Catalogue No. 361. 148 Pages. 
GLAISHER’S 1909 GENERAL CATALOGUE of 
SELECTED PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


Now Ready. Reduced Prices. Immense Variety. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., LONDON, 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 


Special Tuition by correspondence arranged for Home Students. Subjects 
include— Modern Languages and Classics; English Language and Literature, 
Philosophy, Mathematics and Science, History, Geography, Fine Art Education. A 
New Feature—Courses in “Italian Painting and Sculpture’ and Heraldry. A 
large staff of experienced Tutors with high University qualifcations. Preparation 
for Examinations. ‘he St. George's Classes, founded in 1876, are organised by an 
Honorary Committee of ladies. ‘The Prospectus, with complete list of Tutors (who 
work in direct communication with their students) and full particulars of Fees, 
ranging from 12/- per term, will be sent on application to the 

SECRETARY, 5, MELVILLE StrReET, EpinsurGu. 


UNTS WITH JORROCKS : 
FROM “HANDLEY CROSS.” 

WITH PLATES IN COLOUR 

BY G. DENHOLM ARMOUR. The 
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TO AUTHORS AND 
JOURNALISTS: 


\ The writer, whether he aspires to write novels, short stories, or 
4 articles, often spends years in uncongenial work, rebuffs and 

drudgery being the only return for the time and labour spent. 

! THE COURSE OF LITERARY TRAINING pro- 
{ moted by the Literary Correspondence College, teaches the 
™ aspirant to serve his apprenticeship to Literature in the briefest 
time possible. 

The College also undertakes Literary Agency business of all kinds. 
For full particulars write at once for Pamphlet N.3 to the 
Correspondence College, 9, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


FIRST LESSONS IN STORY WRITING. 


By BARRY PAIN. 
Of this work the Westminster Gazette writes : 
26 ‘The beginner who takes these lessons to 
Nee heart may be quite assured of an advantage 
over all competitors.”’ 


HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
5 - A Practical Guide; 5/4 
Full of Useful Hints. Post Free. 


HOW TO READ: WHEN TO READ: WHAT TO READ: 
PRACTICAL EXPERT ADVICE. : 


2/8 


Post Free. 


Net. 


THE LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 9, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C., has now ready a few eminently practical and in- 
teresting Courses of English Literature. Students are hereby 
invited to seek advice on their reading, with a view to securing the fullest 
advantage from time so pleasantly occupied. 


Course for General Culture. 

Course for Training Journalists. 

Course for those who wish to write Stories. 
Individual attention to every Applicant. ’ 
Essays on favourite authors invited and criticised. Y 
One guinea for three months’ expert tuition. 


THE LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, t 
9, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. at 


FOR THE BOOK COLLECTOR 
THE NEW VOLUME OF 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT 


FOR 1908 IS NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo, buckram gilt. £1 7s. 6d. net. 


BEING A RECORD OF THE PRICES AT WHICH BOOKS HAYE 
BEEN SOLD AT AUCTION DURING THE SEASON 1907-8. 


With the Titles and Descriptions, Catalogue Numbers, the Names of 
the Purchasers, Special Notes on Certain Books, and a very full Index. 


VOLUME XXII. for 1908. 


The New Volume of Boox-Prices CuRRENT commences with the Sale at 
Messrs. Putrick AND Simpson’s on October 3 last year, and is carried 
down to the sale of the Heraldic and Genealogical pe of Sir Arthur 
Vicars held at Sotuesy’s on July 27 and 28, 1908. Everything of any real 
interest has been duly chronicled, as will be seen from the number of 
entries, which, so far as can be estimated, considerably exceed 9,000. 


FOR THE ART CRITIC 


WHAT IS A PICTURE? 


By G. G. MILLAR. 

Foolscap 4to, cloth gilt. 2¢. 6d. net. 
This is a work which has been written for the purpose of putting the 
novice on the road to art comprehension. Without doubt, no matter how 


intelligent an observer may be, he cannot become an art critic without 
some education as regards art. 


FOR THE ANTIQUARY 


HOUSE MOTTOES AND 
INSCRIPTIONS, oLp & NEw. 


Drawn from Many Lands. By F. S. A. CAULFEILD. 
New Epirion. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated. 5s. 
Write for complete Catalogue, free by post. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Ghe Girlhood of 
Mary Queen of Scots 


| By JANE T. STODDART 


| Author of “The Life of the &mpress Gugénie,” etc. 
With Photogravure Portraits. 12s. net. 


The Hon. LORD GUTHRIE in 
the ‘‘ British Weekly "' writes :— 


‘« The picture of the child Queen, presented by Miss Stoddart, 

| is very attractive. . . . Miss Stoddart treats Mary's early years in 

| France with sympathy and insight. Her exhaustive research, 
continued during many years, by scrutiny of original docu- 
ments, stored, many of them, in out-of-the-way corners, and by 
personal examination of localities, has enable her to correct 
mistakes of former writers. . . . The book is full of graphic 
quotations and descriptions, enabling the reader to realise the 
child herself, her companions, her occupations, her surround- 
ings. . . . It will be gathered that Miss Stoddart is no cen- 
sorious critic, and that she is profoundly interested in the 
human side of her historical heroine ‘The book contains 454 
pages and is full of minute and curious detail. But no one 
will complain of its length or think its details trivial, One 
cannot but feel that a woman, otherwise ‘ full accoutred’ as 
Miss Stoddart is, has an advantage over a man in literary 
work of this kind. What does a mere man, drier than dust, 
know of the things that would interest a girl, from five to 
eighteen, and of the motives that would influence her?. . . 
This book, so full of interest, and commending itself to the 
eye by its most legible type and its admirable illustrations, will 
command a wide circulation,” 


| Hodder and Stoughton, London. 


To Authors. 


WANTED. 


NOVELS, specially suitable 
for serialisation, 
60,000 to 80,000 words. 


BRILLIANT SHORT STORIES, 
3,500 to 4,000 words. 


“ NUT-SHELL” NOVELS, 
2,000 words. 


HUMOROUS SKETCHES and 


ARTICLES, 
1,600 to 1,800 words. 


SHORT, BRIGHT, ORIGINAL 
ARTICLES, 


about 1,600 words. 
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FERRERO, GUGLIELMO.—The Greatness and Decline of 
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Missionary Ideals and Methods. With Illustrations. 
GALTON, FRANCIS.—Memories of My Life. tos. 6d. net. 


(Methuen) 
Translated by 
7s. 6d. net 

(Cassell) 
GIFFORD, EDWARD.—Deeds of Naval Daring. With Illus- 
GRIBBLE, FRANCIS.—Rousseau and the Women he Loved. 
HARRISON, GENERAL SIR RICHARD, G.C.B., C.M.G.— 
Recollections of a Life in the British Army. With Illus- 
trations. 10s. Od, met ....4... (Smith, Elder) 
HERBERT, AGNES, and A SHIKARI.—Two Dianas in 
Alaska. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net ........ (John Lane) 
HISSEY, JAMES JOHN.—An English Holiday, with Car and 
Camera. Tilustrated. ros. net (Macmillan) 
HORSBURGH, E. L. S., B.A.—Lorenzo the Magnificent. With 
Silustrations and. Map. 15s: net. (Methuen) 
HUME, MARTIN.—Two English Queens and Philip. With 
KELLER, HELEN.—The World I Live In. Illustrated. 
KENT, C. B. ROYLANCE, M.A.—The Early History of the 
Tories, 1660-1702. 12s. 6d. (Smith, Elder) 
MARSTON, E.—Thomas Ken and Izaak Walton. Illustrated. 
MASON, JAMES.—Bernardino Luini. With Reproductions in 
MEINERTZHAGEN, GEORGINA.—From Ploughshare to 
Parliament. With Illustrations. 6s. ..(John Murray) 
MELVILLE, LEWIS.—The First George, in Hanover and 


GASIOROWSKI, WACLAW.—-Tragic Russia. 
the Viscount de Busancy. With Plates. 


England. Illustrated. 2 vols. 24s. net ....{Pitman) 
MILLER, WILLIAM, M.A.—The Latins in the Levant (1204- 
1566). With ‘Maps. PIS. MOUS (John Murray) 
MONROE, W. S.—Turkey and the Turks. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
NEVINSON, HENRY W.—The New Spirit in India.  Illus- 


NEWMAN, ERNEST.—Richard Strauss. 
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PAGE, JESSE, 
Crowther. 


(Living Masters of 
F.R.G.S.—The Black Bishop: Samuel Adjai 
With Illustrations and Map. 7s. 6d. net 
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PETIT-DUTAILLIS, CHARLES.—Studies and Notes Supple- 
mentary to Stubbs’ Constitutional History. Translated 
by W. E. Rhodes, M.A. 4s. net 

(University Press, Manchester) 
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With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 12s. 6d. net 
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REA, LILIAN.—The Life and Times of Marie Madeleine, Coun- 
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(Nelson) 
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BLACKER, J. F.—Chats on Oriental China. With Illustrations. 
British Country Life. In Autumn and Winter. Edited by 
Edward Thomas. With Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
CAREY, ALFRED EDWARD.—Pre-historic Man on the High- 
lands of East Surrey. 15. (Greening) 
CICERO.—Philippic Orations, I., II., III., V., VII. Edited by 
John R. King. Revised by A. C. Clark. 3s. 6d. 
(Clarendon Press) 
COWAN, AMY B.—General Knowledge of Common Things. 
(The Knows ?”’ Series for Little Learners.) 6d. 
(H. J. Drane) 
COWAN, AMY B.—The Church Catechism. With Explanatory 
Questions and Answers. 6d. .......... (H. J. Drane) 
L’ALBE, E. E. FOURNIER, B.Sc.—New Light on Immortality. 
DALLIMORE, W.—Holly, Yew and Box. With Illustrations. 
DEWAR, DOUGLAS, F.Z.S.—-Birds of the Plains. 12s. 6d. net 
(John Lane) 
LEO.—The Childhood of Man. Illustrated. 16s. 
(Seeley) 
GIBSON. “CHARLES R.—Scientific Ideas of To-Day. With 
Illustrations and Diagrams. 5s. net ........ (Seeley) 
GORE, GEORGE, F.R.S., LL.D.—A Scientific View of Human 
Conduct. 6d. net ..(Hudson & Woolston, Birmingham) 
HEMSLEY, ALFRED, F.R.H.S.—The Book of Fern Culture. 


HIND, A. M.—A Short History of Engraving and Etching. 
With Illustrations. 18s. net ............ (Constable) 
History, Illustrative, Hanoverian Period. Edited by J. W. B. 
HUGON, P. D.—Linguo Internaciona. Practical Grammar and 
Exercises, 26: (Guilbert Pitman) 


KELMAN, JANET HARVEY.—Trees. 
By C. E. Smith. 


Shown to the Children. 
Coloured Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net 
C. & E. C. Jack) 

LAFFITTE, PIERRE.—The Positive Science of Morals. Trans- 
lated by J. Carey Hall, M.A. 2s. 6d. net ...... (Watts) 
LANKESTER, SIR E. RAY, K.C.B., F.R.S.—From an Easy 

Latin Delectus, The New. Book I. By W. Jenkyn Thomas, M.A., 
and E. P. Doughty, M.A. ts. 6d. ....(Horace Marshall) 
LEIGHTON, GERALD, M.D., F.R.S.—The Greatest Life. 5s. 
Literature, A First Book in English. By C. L. Thomson, 
F.R.Hist.S. Part IV., Beaumont and Fletcher to 
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LACHARDTMUTHS 


Watéfm 
Ideal 
FountainPen 


WES 


the Crest 
of the Wave 


in pencil popularity is reached by 
L. & Hardtmuth's Koh-i-Noor 
Pencil. Without doubt, the reason 
why it rides so high in public 
opularity is the consistent excel- 
ence of the pencil. Its seventeen 
degrees suit all pencil purposes 
and are used by all who are par- 
ticular about the quality of pencils. 


LIFES FAILURES. 


Failure in life is often due to lack 
of the right equipment—success 
lies in equipment which makes 
for efficiency. Itis true a Water- 
man’s Ideal is only a detail, but 
its efficiency is a positive hourly 
help to the busy writer. You will 
like its reliability, its readiness to 
write, its cleanliness and its free- 
dom from leakage, or blottings. 
Prices—10 6. 15 -, 17/6, 21/-. and upwards. In 


Silver and Gold tor Presentation. Of Stationers, 
ewellers, etc. Booklet, post free, from L. & C. 
ARDTMUTH, 12. Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
(New York: 173, Broadway. Paris: 6, Rue de 
Hanovre. Brussels, Dresden, Milan, Vienna.) 


Koh-I.Noor Pencils are 4d. each and 3 per doz. 
everywhere. Of Stationers, etc. Catalogue free from 
L. &C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane. London, 
E.C. (Paris. 6 Rue de Hanovre; Brussels, Dres- 

den.gMilan Vienna, New York ! 


“RKOH--NOOR “Ace AY 


q WATERMAN’S IDEAL Pump-filling PEN. 


A great improvement on every other type 
of self-filling pen. No perishable parts— 
simple in action—sold at 12/6 and upwards. 


The BEST and most 


economical Pencil made. 


Globe “Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcases 


ALWAYS COMPLETE, BUT NEVER FINISHED. 


STRENGTH.— Built to last; the choice of well- 
seasoned woods and carefulness in construction has 
resulted in the production of Bookcases which will 
stand any amount of wear. 


SYMMETRY. — Every part of our ‘‘ Elastic’ Book- 
cases is in perfect accord with the whole. There is 
nothing out of place and nothing missing that could 
improve their appearance or usefulness. 


BEAUTY.— The tasteful design and superb finish 
which is characteristic of all our furniture is nowhere 
more pronounced than in these ‘‘ Elastic" Bookcases. 


PRICE.—A glance at our Illustrated Catalogue will 
show that these Bookcases can be purchased at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good material 
and workmanship. 


We are the largest 


Desk and The Illustration shows desk 

Manufacturers of Bookcase and bookcase ‘‘ Units”? com- 

Sectional Bookcases Combined Hi bined. This is an extremely 
in the World. | 


useful arrangement, and 
when adopted is found emi- 
nently satisfactory. Though 
the desk is here shown in 
the centre of the Bookcase, 
it can, of course, be arranged 
in accordance with the pur- 
chaser’s own wishes. 


6" Idea 


ata 


glance. 


CASH or DEFERRED 
PAYMENTS. 


PACKING FREE. Orders of 

£2 CARRIAGE PAID to 

any Goods Station in the 
BRITISH ISLES. 


Send for Catalogue No. 18 B, free from 


She Globe“Wernicke 


44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, London, E.C. 82, VICTORIA ST., London, S.W. 
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Literature, Illustrations of English. Crabbe to Beddoes. Edited 


LODGE, SIR OLIVER.—Man and the Universe. 7s. 6d. net 
(Methuen) 

MOLEE, ELIAS, Ph.B.—Tutonish. An International Union 

Poems for Junior Schools. Edited by Lettice Thomson. Books 
Rembrandt, Drawings of. 7s. 6d. net .............. (Newnes) 
ROWE, ELEANOR.—Chip-Carving, and Other Surface Carving. 
SCOONES, P., M.A., and L. TODD, M.A.—The Eton Algebra. 
SHIPL oe ARTHUR E.—Pearls and Parasites. With Illustra- 
(John Long) 

SMITH, “PERCY J.—Lettering and Writing. 15 Plates. 3s. 6d. 

ST. CLAIR, OSWALD.—Low Wages and No Wages. 2s. 6d. net 
(Sonnenschein) 

Stevens, Drawings of Alfred. 7s. 6d. net .......... (Newnes) 


STOKES, HUGH.—Frans Hals and his Work. 1d. 
(Arnold Fairbairns) 
STONE, REV. A Latin Reading Book. 1s. 6d 
(Macmillan) 
Adapted and 
. .(Macmillan) 
(Cassell) 


E. D.— 


TOPFFER, RODOLPHE.—Le Lac de Gers. 
Edited by F. Sutton Carter, M.A. Is. .. 
WYLLIE, W. L., R.A.—Sketch Book. 


EDITIONS. 


ALLEN, GRANT.—Evolution in Italian Art. Illustrated. 
BIDDLECOMBE, A.—Thoughts on Natural Philosophy. ' Re- 
(Whittaker) 


Chemistry, The New Matriculation. By G. H. Bailey, D.Sc., 
etc. Edited by William Briggs, LL.D., B.Sc., etc. 

HUXLEY, T. H.—Twelve Lectures and Essays. 6d. ..(Watts) 

KEARTON, R., F.Z.S.—The Adventures of Cock Robin and his 


Mate. With Illustrations from Photographs direct 

LIND, G. DALLAS.—The Marvellous Story of Man. 1s. net 
(Sisley) 


Martial, Select Epigrams of. 
Lindsay. 


M.A. 


Edited from the Text of Prof. 
By R. T. Bridge, M.A., and E. D. C. Luke, 
3s. 6d. Introduction and Notes separately, 2s 
(Clarendon Press) 
Study, Courses of. Edited by John M. Robertson, M.P. Re- 

vised and Expanded. 6s. net ...............- (Watts) 
WILSON, DR. ANDREW.—The Light Side of Science. 1s. net 


(Sisley) 
CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


BAKER, JAMES, F.R.Hist.Soc., F.R.G.S.— Literary and Bio- 
graphical Studies. 7s. 6d. net ...... (Chapman & Hall) 


BARNETT, L. D., M.A., Litt.D.—The Heart of India. (Wisdom 
of the East Series.) 2s: met (John Murray) 
BENSON, A. C.—At Large. 7s. 6d. net ...... (Smith, Elder) 


Broadbent Treasuries, The. A Nature Treasury. 
of Consolation. In Praise of Friendliness. 
Duty. In Praise of Ministry. 
(Broadbent, Manchester) 
CAMPBELL, F. W. GROVES, LL.D.—Apollonius of Tyana. 
CHESTERTON, G. K.— Orthodoxy. 5s. net...... (John Lane) 
DE KAY, JOHN W.—Longings. 2s. 6d. net ....(Duckworth) 
Dickens, Vignettes of London Life from Charles. Selected and 
Arranged by Norman J. Davidson. Is. 6d. net. . (Seeley) 
GRAHAME, KENNETH.—The Wind in the Willows. 6s. 
(Methuen) 
7s. 6d. net 
(Macmillan) 
HAYES, E. S. P.—Eariy Victorian and Other Papers. Is. net, 
Henley, The Works of. Vols. V., VI., VII. ...... (David Nutt) 
Horace Pocket Book, The. Arranged by S. E. Wimbolt. In- 


A Treasury 
In Praise of 
Poems of Love and Life. 


HARRISON, FREDERIC.— Realities and Ideals. 


troduction by T. E. Page. 2s. net ........ (Constable) 
Johnson, Wit and Sagacity of Dr. Selected and Arranged by 

Norman J. Davidson. 1s. 6d. net ............ (Seeley) 
Lichtenberg, The Reflections of. Selected and Translated by 

Norman Alliston. 28:60. (Sonnenschein) 
LUCAS, E. V.—Her Infinite Variety. 5s. ........ (Methuen) 
Ruskin, Insight and Imagination of. Selecte:! and Arranged by 

Norman J. Davidson. ts. 6d. net ............ (Seeley) 
RUSSELL, G. W. E. 


Some Threepenny Bits. 3s. 6d. net 


(Grant Richards) 
Saint Bernard on Consideration. Translated by George Lewis, 
St. Francis of Assisi, The Little Flowers of. Translated from the 
Italian by Thomas W. Arnold, M.A. With Illustrations 
in Colours and Tints. 7s. 6d. net ...........- (Chatto) 
SAINTSBURY, GEORGE.—A History of English Prosody. 
Vol. II. Shakespeare to Crabbe. 15s. net (Macmillan) 
SPENCE, LEWIS.—Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, 
and Folklore. No. 16. The Popol Vuk. 6d. net (Nutt) 


SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES.—The Age of Shake- 
(Chatto) 


NEw EDITIONS. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The Frogs. Translated into English Rhym- 
ing Verse by Gilbert Murray, M.A., LL.D. 2s. net 


(George Allen) 
BORROW, GEORGE.— Romano Lavo-Lil; Lavengro; Zincali. 
3 vols. Pocket Edition. 1s. net each ..(John Murray) 
Celestina. Translated from the Spanish by James Mabbe, 1631, 
also an Interlude. Edited, with Introduction and 
Appendices by H. Warner Allen. 6s. net ..(Routledge) 
Hull Booklets : Early English Elegies ; Coleridge’s Criticism on 
English Poets; Landor’s Prose Sayings and Verse ; 
Keats’ Sayings from Letters; Browning's “ Shelley 
The Man and the Poet’”’; Anacreon, Odes (Selected) : 
Four Early English Poetesses. 2d. net each 
(Tutin, Hull) 
RUSSELL, G. W. E.—Collections and Recollections. 1s. net 
(Nelson) 
SHELLEY, PERCY BYSSHE.—The Banquet of Plato, and 


STEVENSON, R. L.—In the South Seas. Large Type. Thin 


Virgil. Translated by John Jackson. 3s. 6d. net 


(Clarendon Press) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANON.—Le Guide du Gourmet a Table. 5s. net 
(Simpkin, Marshall) 
ASHTON, ALGERNON.—More Truth, Wit, and Wisdom. 
(Chapman & Hall) 
BEAN, W. J.—The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. With Col- 
oured and other Illustrations. 20s. net ...... (Cassell) 
Bible Society, The Hundred and Fourth Report of the. Is. 
(146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.) 
Vol. XXII. 25s. 6d. per ann. 
(Elliot Stock) 
CARPENTER, EDWARD.—British Aristocracy and the House 
CARTER, REV. HENRY.—Liquor versus Life. 2d. 
(Robert Culley) 
6s. net 
(Cassell) 
Highway in the Wilderness, The. Illustrated Report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 1907-8. 
(Bible House, Queen Victoria Street) 
HOFFMANN, MRS. ADOLPHE.—Before Marriage. _ 1s. 6d. net 


(Vir Publishing Co.) 


Book-Prices Current. Pt. V. 


FRASER, JOHN FOSTER.—Life’s Contrasts. 


LAUBEUF, A. M.—Naval Supremacy, Who? ts. net (Siegle) 
Matriculation Directory, September, 1908. Is. 


(University Tutorial Press) 

J.—A Penny All the Way. 6d. net 
(14 Sudbourne Road, Brixton) 
MURBY, MILLICENT.—The Common Sense of the Woman 


MELVILLE, FRED. 


Ouestion. Gd. net (New Age Press) 
QUILIBET.—Between Boy and Man. Lectures to Sixth-Form 
(Watts) 
READ, C. STANFORD.—Fads and Feeding. 2s. 6d. net 
(Methuen) 
Ruskin Calendar, A. Compiled by Rev. Albert E. Sims. 2s. 6d. 
RUSSELL, CHARLES E. B., and LILLIAN M. RIGBY.— 


Working Lads’ Clubs. 5s. net .......... (Macmillan) 
SAXON, HARRY.—Churchwardens of the Past (John Ouseley) 
SHEEPSHANKS, JOHN, D.D., Bishop of Norwich.—The 

Pastor and his Parish. 5s. .. (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Simples, A Book of. A Copy of an Old 18th Century Still-room 


SIMS, pea E.—Palace Beautiful. An Allegory. 1s. 6d. 

SMITH, ‘D. —Socialism. A Solutionanda Safeguard. 6d. net 
(Fifield) 


University Guide, The London, 1909. 
(University Tutorial Press) 
WATSON, REV. DAVID.—Social Problems and the Church's 
(R. & R. Clark, Edinburgh) 
WILSON, RATHMELL. The Book of the Sirens. 2s. 6d. net 
(Greening) 
WOOD, REV. THEODORE.— Dwellers in the Garden. Illus- 
trated. 6d. net and 1s. net ..(T. C. & E. C. Jack) 
WOOD, REV. THEODORE.—Dwellers in the Pond. Illus- 
trated. 6d. net, Is. net . & E. C. Jack) 
WORTHINGTON, ELIZABETH STRONG.—How to Cook 
HMusbarids. 18. Gd. (Siegle) 


NEw EDITIONS. 


BAX, E. BELFORT.—The Legal Subjection of Men. 6d. net 
(New Age Press) 

ELLIS, ALBERT, IDA, AND FRANK.—How to Improve Body, 
Brain, and Mind. 6d....... (Ellis Family, Blackpool) 
SMILES, SAMUEL.—Self-Help ; Duty; Thrift. 3 vols. Thin 
Paper. 


as. met, 28. Gd. met ...iscwccsces (John Murray) 
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